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Man gets shoes from Lutheran Inner Mission League, Dayton, Ohio 
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Insulated Councilmen 


THE NEWLY ELECTED church councilmen were installed at The Sery- 
ice in the morning. That night at Luther League the leader called for 
sentence prayers. As this was a very young group just beginning their 
League work, the advisor explained that if they could not think of any- 
thing else to pray for, they might pray, “God bless our church,” or 
“God bless our pastor,” or something similar. When Sarah’s turn came 
she prayed, “God bless our newly insulated councilmen.” 

After League one of the girls told Sarah she should have used the 
word “installed.” So later on she said to the advisor, “Oh, Miss Mildred, 
I did an awful thing when I used the word ‘insulated’ instead of ‘in- 
stalled.’” To this the advisor replied, “You know, honey, I began 
thinking about that word ‘insulated’ as you used it, and I don’t believe it 
was such a wrong word after all. That Service this morning and the 
pastor’s sermon to the councilmen should have insulated them against 
evil, especially the evil of indifference to their work for Christ’s King- 
dom.” With relief in her voice, Sarah responded, “Then I didn’t do so 
bad after all.” “No,” said the advisor, “I think you did fine.” 
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COVER PICTURE: The Industries store of the Lutheran Inner Mission League of the Miami 
Valley, Dayton, Ohio, provides clothing and furniture to clients who come to the Inner 
Mission for emergency help. Three trucks are operated in the Industries salvage program. 
In 1949 eighteen hundred work days were supplied to clients and almost $1,000 worth of 
used clothing given. In addition used clothing valued at $6,704 was processed for ship- 
ment to Lutheran World Relief. 
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German churchmen accuse Communists 

In plain words Bishop Otto Dibelius 
described the ways in which the rights 
of Christians were being trampled in the 
German East Zone. At first the com- 
munist premier in the East Zone, Otto 
Grotewohl, refused to listen. 

Bishop Dibelius had a date to talk with 
Premier Grotewohl in mid-April. The 
premier “regrettably failed to keep the 
appointment,” Bishop Dibelius reported. 
So the bishop wrote a letter, dated April 
20 (and made it public a few days later). 
“The church does not want a struggle 
against the state,’ the bishop wrote. 
“However, the church is not afraid of 
such a struggle.” 


Rising tension 

On Sunday, April 23, Protestant min- 
isters and Roman Catholic priests all over 
the East Zone told their people about 
increasing tension between church and 
state. On that day Bishop Dibelius spoke 
at the opening of a four-day session of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, held 
in the Russian sector of Berlin. 

“All EKID member churches are fully 
aware of the seriousness of the situation 
in the Soviet zone,” the bishop said. “I 
hope church members will stand unan- 
imously together in this new hour of con- 
fession.” 

By April 28 Premier Grotewohl had 
consented to talk things over with Bishop 
Dibelius and a representative of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. The conversation 
lasted six hours. Instructions had been 
sent to all district boards of the Socialist 
Unity party (Communist) in the East 
Zone, it was reported, that they were not 
“to undertake, under any circumstances, 
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BisHop Otto DIBELIUS 
Not afraid 


acts of violence against the churches or 
clergymen, since the government reserves 
to itself all future moves.” 


Truce 

Public announcement following the 
April 28 conference was soothing. “Rep- 
resentatives of the churches gave assur- 
ances that the reconstruction of the Ger- 
man people’s life in peace and freedom 
is their urgent desire. Representatives 
of the government gave assurances that 
the churches can fulfill their work on the 
basis of the constitution as it exists until 
now.” 

There will be further meetings to seek 
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some answer to complaints which the 
churchmen have made. 

Evangelicals (Lutheran and Reformed) 
are 80 per cent of the 18 million people 
in the German Soviet zone. Roman Cath- 
olics are 13 per cent. Only 5 per cent 
have no church membership. All Com- 
munist party officials had been ordered 
to discontinue their church connections 
by May 1, but the order has been tem- 
porarily withdrawn because of the cur- 
rent criticisms. 


What Dibelius said 

Nobody else had spoken to German 
Communists with such courage as the 
Lutheran bishop, Otto Dibelius, who will 
be 70 years old next week. In his letter 
last month to Premier Grotewohl he said 
that people in the East Zone are being 
forced to join political organizations con- 
trary to their wishes. Children in schools 
are being subjected to anti-Christian in- 
struction. F 

“For the past five years,” Dr. Dibelius 
wrote, “irreligious materialistic ideology 
has been propagated in the Soviet Zone. 
If students, when preparing political com- 
positions, write something contrary to 
their conviction in order not to risk being 
refused admission to high school or uni- 
versity, that, according to God’s laws, is 
plain falsehood. 

“Materialistic ideology may judge it in 
its own way if men are compelled to po- 
litical demonstrations of which they dis- 
approve. To Christians this means violat- 
ing human dignity. If the constitution 
guarantees freedom of speech and opin- 
ion, but everyday practice proves the 
contrary, this is violating confidence and 
faith.” 

The Christian Church, Dr. Dibelius 
continued, cannot stand idly by while its 
members, under pressure from the state, 
“get accustomed to leading an untruthful, 
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double life which must necessarily lead to 
general dishonesty.” 


Church can't keep still 

“The church,” wrote Bishop Dibelius, 
“can no longer be silent if anti-Christian 
ideology is enforted by the powers of the 
state. What the church must say and do 
now does not involve an attack on the 
state, but a defense to which the church 
is committed wherever our Christian chil- 
dren’s faith and the freedom of our 
parishioners are at stake. 

“Nobody, Mr. Minister-President,”’ he 
declared, “may disregard God’s laws with 
impunity. No state can prosper without 
genuine authority, nor can such authority 
ever develop so long as nine-tenths of the 
citizens are under the impression that 
something is imposed forcibly which they 
cannot approve in freedom. 

“It is certainly any citizen’s right to 
profess any ideology he thinks correct. 
If organizations are formed for publicly 
propagating materialism, the church may 
deplore them but cannot deny their legal- 
ity. But the church cannot keep silent if 
this anti-Christian ideology is enforced by 
the power of the state. 

“Anyone is free to keep his children 
out of religious classes,’ Dr. Dibelius 
said in conclusion, but “as long as the 
state denies us Christian schools nobody 
can keep his children from the un- 


Christian influence exerted in schools. 


“As Christians we must demand that 
the state refrain from any ideology and 
propaganda, because ideology is not the 
state’s concern but a matter which citizens 
must freely decide.” 


Counterattack on Fourth avenue 

At 50 cents a copy, folks who don’t 
like the Roosevelt-Truman “new deal” 
were flooding the United States with John 
T. Flynn’s 200-page book, The Road 
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Ahead. \Chapter 10 of the Flynn book is 


an attack on the Federal Council of 
Churches, based on misinformation pro- 
vided by the fundamentalist preacher, 
Carl McIntire. 

* Chief agency in ‘distributing the Flynn 
book has been the “Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government.” Shoulder-to- 
shoulder with this committee in arousing 
Americans regarding the Federal Council 
is the “National Research Association.” 

“One of the most amazing and dan- 
-gerous propaganda operations going on 
in the United States today is that of the 
Federal Council of Churches . . .” said 
the Association’s Stokes News Letter. 
“Chapter 10 of John T. Flynn’s book, 
The Road Ahead, tells how the leaders of 
this church organization teach and preach 
the doctrine of communism.” 

From Federal Council headquarters on 
Fourth avenue in New York City some 
of Flynn’s mistakes were nailed down by 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert in February 
in a booklet entitled, “The Truth about 
the Federal Council.” Flynn answered in 
a 32-page booklet widely distributed in 
March under the title, “John T. Flynn Re- 
plies to his Critics.” He repeated his 
charge that FCC leaders seek “to promote 
- a Socialist revolution.” 

Instead of accusing Federal Council 
folk of being Communists, he says they 
are Socialists of the British variety.. “This 
is a war between the American system of 
private enterprise called Capitalism and 
the collectivist system on the British 
Socialist model,” Flynn says. 


Cavert answers again 

Last month a second pamphlet in the 
debate with John Flynn had been pub- 
lished by Dr. Samuel Cavert. “An Analy- 
sis of John T. Flynn’s Reply,” it was en- 
titled. Flynn had taken phrases out of a 
1932 book and twisted them to make 
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them mean what he wanted,” said Dr. — 


Cavert. 

“The courts now recognize a class of 
businesses that are ‘affected with a pub- 
lic interest’ and therefore subject to a 
measure of public control,” the 1932 
book had said. Flynn twisted that to give 
the impression that “a measure of public 
control” means “public ownership,” said 
Dr. Cavert. 


Dr. SAMUEL MCCREA CAVERT 
Somebody garbled 


‘Flynn had attacked Dr. Roswell P. 
Barnes, an associate secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council. “Mr. Flynn says I ‘was a 
member of several Pacifist groups secretly 
formed by the Communist party, not for 
Pacifist ends but to weaken the obstacles 
in the way of Communist Russia.’ I af- 
firm categorically that I have never been 
a member of any such group,” replied 
Dr. Barnes. 


Defense of Council 
At Yale University in late April came 
a loud word from Charles P. Taft, son 
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of a former U.S. president, William 


Howard Taft, and brother of Senator 
Robert H. Taft of Ohio. Mr. Charles 
Taft, a Cincinnati attorney, is a former 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

John Flynn’s book, The Road Ahead, is 
part of an “irresponsible” campaign, said 
Mr. Taft. He accused the Rev. Carl Mc- 
Intire, whose statements Flynn had used, 
of “unbiblical and unethical tactics.” 

The Methodist Council of Bishops, in 
session in Cleveland last month, called 
the Flynn book “a propaganda attack 
on the Protestant Church.” The bishops 
said Flynn’s chapter on the Federal 
Council “is so full of garbled errors and 
manifest inaccuracies that it would be 
futile to try to refute them all” in a brief 
statement. 

The bishops said Flynn “attacks by in- 
nuendo and personal invective the leaders 
of the churches of America whose de- 
nominations are officially united in the 
Federal Council in a sincere and fearless 
effort to apply the principles of the Chris- 
tian Gospel to every phase of our eco- 
nomic, social, and community life.” 


New Council coming 

Critics of the Federal Council of 
Churches would have only seven more 
months for their attacks. After Nov. 28 
the Council will merge with seven other 
interdenominational agencies into a new 
National Council of Churches. 

Until late April it hadn’t been certain 
that eight agencies would go into the 
merged Council. One of the eight, the 
57-year-old Foreign Missions Conference, 
hadn’t decided. On April 25 the FMC 
voted 76 to 7 to merge with the other 
seven. 


CHEY reports come slowly 
Congregations were so busy gathering 
funds for Christian Higher Education 
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First complete tabulation of re- 
sults in the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal was expected May 
4. By that time word would have 


been received from all synods on 
results reached by “Victory Sunday" 
“(April 30). © 


during the last week of April that they 
didn’t have time to send in reports of 
progress to CHEY headquarters in 
Springfield, Ohio. 

“They’re a little slow in reporting,” 
Publicity Director Paul Valentiner told 
THE LUTHERAN. “But we can account for 
$2,927,000 in cash and pledges.” 

The North Carolina Synod joined 
Georgia-Alabama and Pittsburgh synods 
in the 100 per cent ranks. Lutherans had 
raised $229,251, or 111 per cent of their 
goal of $204,919. This figure was based 
on reports of half of the synod’s 166 con- 
gregations! 

Kentucky-Tennessee Synod passed its 
$31,000 quota by $5,000! 

The big news last week was the out- 
standing reports from congregations. For 
example, Fourth Church, Springfield, O., 
with a quota of $2,015 had raised $8,000. 
Pastor Carl W. Shanor said, ““We’re at the 
400 per cent mark. We haven’t closed 
our books yet!” 

At Fairborn, Ohio, members of St. 
Mark’s Church, with a quota of $1,865, 
subscribed $3,877, or 208 per cent! First 
United Lutheran Church in Sheboygan, 
Wis., had averaged $20 from each con- 
firmed member, when 223 persons gave 
$4,439, with an additional 185 persons 
to be heard from. 


ULPH will stretch: out 

Long-range plans of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House provide for es- 
tablishing a dozen stores throughout the 
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United States and Canada. Since 1946 
two have been cpened, in Baltimore and 
Los Angeles. Those in operation before 
1946 are in Philadelphia, Columbia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago. 

Last month the ULC Board of Pub- 
lication decided on opening two more 
branch offices this year. One will be at 
17 Park Place, New York City. Another 
will be in Kitchener, Ontario. Manager 
William Boose of the Baltimore store will 
go to New York. The Rev. Norman 
Berner, a member of the ULPH editorial 
staff, will be the board's representative 
in Kitchener. 

Opening the new stores will speed serv- 
ices to churches in delivery of books, 
ecclesiastical arts equipment, other church 
supplies. 

Financial reports of the ULPH indi- 
cated that total sales for the year ending 
next June may reach $2 million, 


Lutherans will learn to write 

Fifty United Lutherans would get four 
days of lessons in writing, announced the 
ULC Parish and Church School Board 
last week. Since the board needs a large 
supply of writers to produce the 24 lesson 
quarterlies which are used in United Lu- 
theran church schools every year, it had 
decided to give some training to volun- 
teer authors. 

A United Lutheran Church grant of 
$25,000 was to be used to pay expenses 
of 50 people brought to the Gettysburg 
Seminary campus June 5-8. Selection of 
persons to attend the “Writers and Editors 
Workshop” will be on the basis of a com- 
petition. Each candidate will submit a 
church school lesson he has written. 

Among teachers at the Gettysburg 
workshop will be Dr. Roland E. Wol- 
seley of the Syracuse University school of 
journalism, Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale 
Divinity School, Dr. Earl F. Ziegler of 
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$2 million venture 
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the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, and Dr. O. Fred Nolde of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. Dr. Gustav K. 
Wiencke of the staff of the ULC Parish 
and Church School Board had planned 
the program. 


Money for a church paper 

Nobody could find a much surer way of 
losing money than to publish a church 
paper. Six dollars a year is about the 
top price a publisher can get from a sub- 
scriber. Big advertising agencies won't 
bother with buying space for an important 
client in the church papers because of 
their small circulation. (Largest Prot- 
estant periodical in U.S.. The Christian 
Herald, circulation 375,000 a month.) 

Most Protestant periodicals must have 
somebody to pay their debts, Northern 
Baptists this year were putting up a 
$160,000 subsidy from the church budget 
for their monthly illustrated periodical, 
Crusader. Presbyterians USA had prom- 
ised $175,000 from board treasuries to 
cover deficits when they began Presdy- 
terian Life in 1948. This year they dis- 
covered they would be obliged to con- 
tinue the subsidy if the paper is to go on. 
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JAMES E. CRAIG 
16-page tabloid 


The United Lutheran Publication 
House had been shouldering annual de- 
ficits of THE LUTHERAN for 30 years. In 
the 1948-49 fiscal year the amount was 
about average: $40,059. 

What would happen if somebody had 
$2 million dollars at the start to put into 
a first-class Protestant news magazine? 
Men who organized the Protestant Pub- 
lishing Corporation last year were eager 
to try out a $2 million venture. They 
thought they could collect that much 
money by the end of 1950, and would 
spend it on a paper to be known as the 
Protestant World. 


Sixteen-page tabloid 

New church paper scheduled to start 
publication this year, the Protestant 
World, will be a 16-page weekly of tab- 
loid newspaper size, said Dr. Robert W. 
Searle. He is giving up his position as a 
secretary of the Protestant Council of 
New York City to become editor of the 
paper. 

Managing editor will be James E. 
Craig, who was chief editorial writer of 
the New York Sun until that newspaper 
was sold to the N. Y. World Telegram. 
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The Protestant World will have na- 
tional and international news, plus sec- 
tions on the family, town and country 
churches, books, fashions, says Dr. Searle. 
“We shall try to give our readers a picture 
of Protestantism in action around the 
world.” At leasta fifth of the space in the 
new paper will be used for pictures. 


Sequels 

Reports of the achievements of the 
missionary plane, “The St. Paul,” had 
been printed often in THE LUTHERAN 
since July 1946, when it began its flights 
over China. It had transported thousands 
of missionaries to their posts, and air- 
lifted them out when their fields were 
overrun by Communists. 

With all of China now closed to its 
flights, it had been grounded in Hong 
Kong since February. Last month it was 
sold to two members of its crew who 
hoped to use it for commercial flying. 


Why had a church court, elected by 
Lutherans of Hungary, voted to depose 
Lajos Ordass as bishop of the Banya 
diocese? The question was asked sharply 
in a wire from Bishop Anders Nygren 
and Dr. S. C. Michelfelder of the Lu- 
theran World Federation to Dr. Ivan 
Reok president of the Church of Hungary. 

Action of the church had been required 
by the Hungarian government, replied 
Reok. It was unavoidable. Government 
officials had also told Reok to petition 
the president of Hungary for a pardon for 
Bishop Ordass. 


There had been much planning at 
church conventions for a merger of the 
United Presbyterian Church with the Re- 
formed Church in America. This year 
the merger plan was submitted for a vote 
to the district organizations of both 
churches. By May 1 the districts in both 
churches had definitely defeated the plan. 
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World News Notes 
Women are expensive 

EVEN IN THE INTERIOR of Africa the 
people are troubled about the high cost 
of living. In Nigeria the native workers 
recently presented an urgent. demand for 
more wages. Their long list of necessities 
for which they must pay increased prices 
includes food, clothing, housing. 

However, the item that headed the list 
was the cost of 4 woman—the one indis- 
pensable household possession. They 
pointed out that the prewar price of a 
woman was about $60. Today one costs 
$360. Without this essential household 
equipment, the natives asserted they saw 
no reason for working or having a house. 


More food 

THE Foop AND Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (FAO) is waging a vigorous warfare 
to win the battle of more and better food 
for backward nations of the East. 

Last month in Rome its representatives 
met to plan improved maize-growing in 
Europe and the Near East. In India it 
began to experiment with FAO’s hybrid 
corn seed. At an International Rice Con- 
gress, held in Burma, the problem of im- 
proving rice culture and rice diets was the 
main issue. A party of experts was also 
sent out to show the rice farmers of the 
area how better rice could be grown. 

At the Rome meeting FAO experts 
dealt with livestock improvement. The 
same subject was dealt with at Lucknow, 
India. ; 


Open roads in Europe 

BELIEVING THAT open roads may be the 
most satisfactory way to intelligent peace, 
transport experts from 10 European 
countries, with the co-operation of the 
U.S., have joined forces to accomplish 
that end. Meeting under the auspices of 
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the U.N. Economic Commission for 


Europe, these experts are busy plotting 
a road network of 84 routes that will 
cover at least western Europe. 

These roads will link cities as far apart 
as Helsinki and Marseilles, Edinburgh 


and Rome. The hope is that better roads — 
will improve intra-European commerce. — 


A brighter hope reaches further—that — 
Europeans of the countries co-operating © 


in the plan will learn to understand each 
other better as a freer flow of commod- 
ities, ideas, national concepts and people 


is developed between the respective coun- 


tries. 


Union for unemployed 
CANADA PRESENTS ,a new device 


in 


unions—an organization called the Na- 


tional Federation of Unemployed Work- 
ers. As yet it has only seven locals, but 


its national director is hopeful, but dis-— 


creetly vague. The chief initial purposes 
are 1) to help the jobless get full benefit 


of unemployment insurance, relief and — 


welfare; 2) to urge pump-priming 
schemes on the government. 
ficials are already outiining public projects 
they think are necessary to further their 
plans. They also offer, as a reason why 
their purpose should be favored, that 
Communists are forming a similar union. 

Considering the steady rise of unem- 
ployment in the U.S., it is altogether 
likely that the CIO will use the results 
of the trial scheme in Canada to trans- 
plant the project to the U.S. in a more 
formidable organization, using the same 


arguments. CIO President Murray dis- 


avows this. 


British 
BRITAIN’S TRANSPORT MINISTRY is Con- 
sidering a “floating hotel” on the Thames 
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River, to help out a shortage of tourist 
accommodations for next year’s mam- 
moth exposition in London, the Festival 
of Britain. ... SOME BRITISH miners have 
deserted coal-pits since the government 
(Jan. 1) erected a “ring fence” around 
the industry. Workers over 18 years of 
age are not allowed by: Labor Party law 
to quit working in the mines. . . . BRITAIN 
is dabbling with a project to furnish 
“cheap children’s shoes” which will last 
only four months. It will soon be tested 
on 1,500 Middlesex school children. This 
Vis the idea of a health officer, and is based 
Jon the theory that this is the average 
time a child takes to outgrow a pair of 
shoes. . . . HECKLERS in Parliament are 
to be gagged after the new House of Com- 
mons is occupied in October. Micro- 
phones, linked with loud speakers, will 
be fitted between every two seats, but 
Pwith a central control that will be 
Jequipped to silence all mikes except the 
fone that is being used by the member 
who holds the floor. 
—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 


| Why Seretse can't come home 

BRITAIN’S DECISION to ban _ Seretse 
Khama, the Bamandwato chief who mar- 
ried a white wife, fell on the shoulders of 
Patrick Gordon-Walker, the new Secre- 
tary for Commonwealth Relations. This 
is a pity, for Gordon-Walker is anything 
but an imperialist. Nor does he hold color 
prejudices. He is young, able, imagina- 
tive, sincere. How, then, could he have 
agreed to take a step which so aroused 
world opinion? 

The story is this: he did not do it, 
as rumored, to placate the “white su- 
premacy” government of Dr. Malan in 
South Africa. He did it because he was 
begged to do so by General Jan Smuts, 
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who felt that if Seretse was allowed to 
resume his throne after a mixed marriage, 
any chance of Smuts replacing Malan in 
the next election would be killed. 

Smuts is almost as bad as Malan when 
it comes to handling of the native prob- 
lem: He was loyal to Britain in the war; 
Malan was not. It is now rumored that 
Gordon-Walker is working for a reversal 
of the decision, some months hence. 


‘Why Italian workers unloaded arms 


BeHIND the recent failure of Com- 
munist efforts to block the unloading of 
American arms in Italian ports, is a story 
of a new practice introduced into Italian 
trade unionism by two rival, non-Com- 
munist labor bodies. ; 

The Communist leadership of the 
G.G.LL., major labor organization, is- 
sued an order to workers not to unload 
the arms. For the first time in recent labor 
history, top officials of the L.C.G.LL., 
the Free General Confederation of La- 
bor, and those of the F.I.L., Italian Labor 
Federation, decided to hold a referendum 
of their membership. The Free Confed- 
eration has become a really formidable 
challenger to the Communists. 

The members of these unions voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of unloading 
the arms shipments. So startling was the 
referendum idea, and so favorably was 
it received, that even the Communist-led 
unions have announced that in some cases 
they intend to hold referendum votes of 
union memberships before new strikes. 


Mexico, The cultural missions, fa- 
mous for the educational and hygienic 
advances brought to rural areas, have in- 
troduced a new idea. Along the streams 
around Lake Patzcuaro, a motor launch is 
now plying, carrying books for loan in 
the same manner as the earlier “libraries 
on wheels.” 


‘Washington 


THE PROPHET Jeremiah has been called 
“the one clear-eyed man of his genera- 
tion.” Would that Washington had some- 
body of whom that might be said now. 
This Nation desperately needs a_pro- 
phetic voice, as statesmanlike for peace 
as Winston Churchill’s immortal speech, 
which wound up with the words, “There 


will always be an England,” was a call for 


battle. 

America is in need of peace leadership, 
thrilling and intelligent, as was expressed, 
for example, in the closing words of 
Douglas MacArthur at the Japanese sur- 
render. Why can’t somebody grow big 
enough to speak in 1950 like that? Such 
leadership might bring unity out of divi- 
sion and faith out of chaos. 


Newspapers 

NEWSPAPER EDITORS of the country 
met here last week. Prophets might rea- 
sonably be expected from that group, for 
some of the country’s finer thinking is 
being done by men and women of the 
press. The convention seemed to do 
more listening than talking. I hope they 
will begin to write when they get back 
‘home. However, something much more 
worthy must come from the newspapers 
than a cartoon I saw which predicted 
that since the elections come this fall, 
the Democratic Party is getting ready to 
play the old tune of not changing horses 
in the middle of the stream because of 
the possibility of war. 


Prayer fast 

ANOTHER GROUP that came to town in 
very recent days was a small group who 
put on a kind of prayer fast. At least 
one of them whom I know is pure spiritual 
flame. We surely need prayer. And 
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THE CAPITAL NEEDS A PROPHET 


prayer makes prophets. But I doubt that 
the net influence on the government of 
this group was what is really needed. 


The DAR 


ANOTHER GROUP which recently closed 
its sessions was the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Constitution Hall 
—the DAR. That group might have pro- 
found influence, but I doubt that it even 
produced a ripple on Capitol Hill, perhaps 
even less at the White House. Certain 
parts of their program are excellent, but 
I am referring to the light they might. 
throw on public questions and the influ- 
ence they might exert. In honest fact, the 
DAR disturbs me. I.fear that some of. 
their primary assumptions are in error. 

As Ralph Loew used to say to me, 
“What makes people whose ancestors. 
came to this country in the 1700’s more 
trustworthy and genuine Americans than 
those who came in the 1800’s?” The DAR 
should manifestly enlarge their patterns 
of work, do creative thinking in this gen- 
eration as their ancestors did in theirs. . 

One of my relatives who belongs to 
the DAR is qualified to get in on three 
of the four lines of her family but, by 
some mistake, she got in on the one side 
which didn’t go back that far. What 
makes that one line less important and 
less American than the other three? 

Some of the most grateful and alert 
Americans I know are first generation | 
arrivals. I have been a witness a num: 
ber of times in their citizenship hearings _| 
One of these is among our most remark- 
able parishioners. He gave a talk to our, 
Luther League on “Living Under a Dic= 
tatorship and a Democracy.” Prophets 
are like that. 


—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Nebraska Synod Favors. Merger Study 


By PAUL WIEGMAN 


Negotiations for uniting with Kansas and Midwest synods are 


approved. Nebraskans promise strong promotion of CHEY appeal 


APPROVAL WAS GIVEN by the Nebraska 
Synod at its. convention last month for 
study of a plan for merger with the Kan- 
sas and Midwest Synods. The merger 
would involve 175 congregations in the 
mid-continental area. 

“United Lutheran mission operations 
in this vast midwest area would be 
strengthened if these three bodies would 
} start negotiations to merge,” said Dr. F. 
§ Eppling Reinartz, ULC secretary. He was 
} the official United Lutheran Church rep- 
resentative at the convention, held April 
} 17-19 in Grace Church, West Point, Nebr. 
| Action by the synod was that “the 
| Nebraska Synod join with the Executive 
| Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America and the Midwest and Kansas 
| Synods in exploring the feasibility and 
| desirability of the merger of these three 
: synods.” 


A HOPEFUL REPORT on the present sit- 
| uation in American church life was given 
by Synod President T. J. C. Schuldt in 
| the convention sermon. He said: “There 
is generally apparent an increasing inter- 
est in the church. Pastors have reported 
good church attendance. Congregations 
are growing in membership. 

“There is a desire among our people 
| for capable pastoral leadership and faith- 
} ful pastoral care, and a willingness to 
support the work of the pastor more ade- 
quately. There is evidence of a growing 
sense of stewardship. Increasing interest 
and helpfulness of our laymen are most 
heartening.” 

Strong interest in the Christian Higher 
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Education Year appeal was shown by 
the 90 delegates. Dr. L. H. Steinhoff, 
Pacific Synod president and regional di- 
rector of CHEY appeal in the western 
states, reported that the Nebraska Synod 
had a quarter of its $92,000 quota pledged 
before the appeal was actually scheduled 
to begin. Success of the appeal is of great 
importance to Midland College and Cen- 
tral Theological Seminary. Both are on 
Nebraska Synod territory. 


CENTRAL SEMINARY reported that it 
would complete the current school year 
without a deficit. Dr. E. B: Keisler, act- 
ing president, said this is possible because 
the institution is operating within its very 
modest budget. Rigid economy and gen- 
erous gifts from friends have kept semi- 
nary finances in a favorable condition. 

Increase in student enrollment, said 
Dr. Keisler, “will depend in rather large 
measure upon the living quarters we can 
provide for the students.” The seminary 
is conducted in one building which is 
divided between classroom space and stu- 
dent living quarters. 

Trustees of Midland said they are 
“deeply concerned” about the college’s 
financial situation. Synod acted favor- 
ably on a recommendation of Midland’s 
executive committee to permit use of up 
to $100,000 of CHEY funds to pay off 
accumulated operating deficit, and in- 
creased annual synodical apportionment 
for Midland to $1.35 per communing 
member. 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president of 
Midland, said the percentage of Luther- 
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ORDINATION IN NEBRASKA 
Vernon Jacobs of Fremont, Nebraska, was ordained to the ministry 


ans among Midland students has in- 
creased from 58 to 63 during the past 
year. Of all students except those who 
live in Fremont, where the college is lo- 
cated, 77 per cent are Lutheran. Num- 
ber of students planning to become pas- 
tors is 59 (was 45 in 1948). 


THE CONVENTION took a forward step 
in adopting the proposed constitution of 
the Nebraska Lutheran Social Service. 
Synod agreed to participate during Sep- 
tember, October, and November in pro- 
moting “The Synodical Plan” to place 
THE LUTHERAN in all its homes. 

A recommendation was passed to give 
the synodical Brotherhood authority to 
purchase and develop a camp site, with 
permission to enter synodical congrega- 
tions for raising necessary funds. The 
title of the camp site is to remain in the 
hands of synod, which would appoint a 
joint governing board to operate the 
camp. 

The convention recommended that 
each congregation in the synod enable 
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its pastor to attend the convention of the 
ULC in Des Moines, Iowa, in October. 


THE LARGEST BUDGET in the history of 
the Nebraska S y n o d—$134,761—was 
adopted. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed presentation of the treasurer’s re- 
port. Those present regretted that the 
Nebraska Synod has not more fully sup- 
ported the benevolence projects of the 
United Lutheran Church: Although the 
synod raised almost 94 per cent of its 
total benevolence quota, the ULC re- 
ceived only 79 per cent of the amount 
apportioned. 

Treasurer F. E. Wood explained, “The 
difference in percentages is due to the 
fact that we have put certain items on 
our budget as guaranteed claims. Notable 
among them for 1949 was the $19,456 | 
for Midland and Central. This sort of 
support simply must continue. We have | 
certain work to do and certain obligations 
to meet here on the territory of our) 
synod. This explains why we raised 93.8 | 
per cent of our benevolence but the ULC 
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DELEGATES TO DES MOINES 


Elected last month by Nebraska Synod to 
attend 1950 United Lutheran convention 


Clergymen Laymen 
T. J. C. Schuldt Carl F. Olson 
G. P. Krebs Carl Weitzenkamp 
Henry Dumler Edgar Havekost 
H. J. Doede Walter Kuenning 
A. W. Young W. D. Ketter 


received a lesser percentage of its share.” 

To the question, “What would be the 
situation if each congregation paid its 
apportionment 100 per cent?” Secretary 
A. W. Young answered, “If each pays in 


full, nobody suffers. If not, the ULCA 
and Tabitha Home suffer.” 


MEMBERSHIP GAINS throughout synod 
show that there seems to be an increasing 
sense of evangelism. For example, bap- 
tized 33,511, gain 632; confirmed 22,894, 
gain 295; communing 15,055, gain 382. 

Ordination of Vernon Jacobs of Fre- 
mont, Central Seminary senior, and a 
banquet in honor of Dr. P. W. H. Fred- 
erick, seminary professor, and Dr. C. B. 
Harman of Grand Island for their 50 
years’ service in the ministry were con- 
vention events. Mr. Jacobs plans to or- 
ganize a mission congregation at Alliance. 

Dr. Reinartz in an address on the 
“state of the church” referred to the .in- 
fluence the ULCA has had upon Amer- 
ican Protestantism. He said: “We are far 


along in making the Lutheran Church in 
America, American, and in making the 
Lutheran Church in America, Lutheran. 
We still have a distance to go in making 
Protestantism in America, Evangelical.” 

The Rev. J. B. Rupley, Sr., of Grand 
Island served as chaplain and conducted 
all devotions. 


ACTING SUPERINTENDENT of Tabitha 
Home, Dr. M. Koolen, reported an “out- 
standing year” in this institution. A new 
building for the aged was practically 
completed. To complete the building free 
of debt $4,500 is still needed. During 
1949 the institution served 97 aged guests 
(includes 69 Lutherans). Of the total, 
25 were old-age assistant recipients, 72 
were either on contract, paying their 
own expenses or earning part of their 
care. A few are unable to contribute 
any part of the cost of their maintenance. 

Of 48 children served, 44 are Lu- 
theran. A Latvian DP woman and child 
were received during the year. Sister 
Elizabeth Huth of the Baltimore Mother- 
house became matron of the home. 

The Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt is in the sec- 
ond year of his five-year term as president 
of the Nebraska Synod. Dr. A. W. Young 
of Omaha, Mr. F. E. Wood of Fremont, 
and the Rev. R. V. Davis of Nebraska 
City were elected secretary, treasurer, 
and statistician. 

The 1951 convention of the Nebraska 
Synod will be held in Grace Church, 
Lincoln. 


al 


“The Holy Spirit pours God’s love into our hearts from the very 
depths of love in God. He fills all the available space in our hearts. If 
we have little love, it is because we are too narrow-chested, because we 
take up too much room in our own hearts so that there is not room for 


love to others. 


—FREDRIK WISLOFF in / Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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PEOPLE IN GETTYSBURG TALK ABOUT HOME LIFE AND HOW 


THE CHURCH CAN HELP 


HELP FOR THE HOME 


By LAWRENCE M. REESE 


This year our churches are holding down-to- 


earth study conferences on Christian family life 


“Way Is Ir that Mom always makes 

me come home early when I go out with 
the gang? Even on Saturdays I have to 
get home by 11:30.” The comment came 
from a teen-ager in the third row. 
A parent up front had an answer: “Can 
you blame us for being anxious these 
days? After all, powerful cars, drinking, 
unchaperoned dates, and unsavory inns 
give parents nightmares. No wonder we 
lie awake until our children are safely 
home.” 

The eyes of the 75 people looked to 
the leader of the discussion group. Would 
he favor the teen-agers or their parents 


The Rev. Mr. Reese is an associate secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board. of the 
United Lutheran Church, 
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in trying to answer this vital question? 
The leader started slowly: “Let us estab- 
lish some principles. It’s not a matter of 
setting deadlines at 11:30 or -midnight. 
It’s a matter of mutual understanding 
and confidence. 

“The rule for parents is this: Build 
confidence and understanding in your 
young people from early childhood. Wis- 
dom in childhood may prevent anxiety 
in adolescence. 

“The rule for teen-agers is this: Why 
not be fair with your parents? Discuss 
these questions before leaving home: 
Where is the affair? 

Who will be going with you? 
What’s the program for the evening? 
When can it be expected to be over? 


WN 
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5. How will you be getting home?” 

’ THIS IS A SAMPLE of the interesting 
discussions held recently in a Family- 
Church Institute at St. James’ Lutheran 
Church, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. More 
than 15 neighboring Lutheran congrega- 
tions sent delegations of parents, young 
people, and church leaders to a three- 
night leadership education course entitled 
“Home and Church Working Together.” 

Leaders for the course were Dr. Har- 
vey D. Hoover, professor at Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.; 

Charles C. Culp, superintendent of St. 
James’ Sunday school; the Rev. George 
B. Ammon and the Rey. Lawrence M. 
Reese, associate secretaries of the Parish 
and Church School Board, Philadelphia. 


WERE PEOPLE interested in their homes 
and their churches? More than 125 peo- 
ple attended the sessions for one, two, or 
three evenings. Some of them drove 30 
miles to attend. Some of the more in- 


'!=- 


teresting discussions centered about sub- 
jects like: 

What's the real purpose of the home 
and the church? 

What about comics, 
television and their influences? 

What about Lutheran-Roman Catholic 
marriages? 

How can we improve our educational 
work in home and church? 

Can we answer children’s questions 
about God, about eternal life? 

Secularism, according to the findings 
of the institute, is the most serious prob- 
lem confronting home and church today. 
Here’s a sample of the conversation, as 
taken from a tape recording of one of the 


movies, radio, 


sessions: 

Youtu: “What’s the matter with Sunday 
baseball?” 

PARENT: “In our Bible class we're told 
that Sunday is to be a day of rest and 
worship.” 

YouTH: “I get rest and inspiration when 


INVESTIGATING THE COMICS 
Secretary Lawrence Reese leads discussion 
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I go to the ball park.” 

Second Youtu: “Our teacher says it’s 
Wrong to go to the movies on Sunday. 
Movies inspire me, they're relaxing, 
and I get a lot of rest.” 

SunNbDaY ScuHoot TEACHER: 
me that going to the ball park is 
wrong, because our people have to 
leave here early in the morning in or- 
der tq get to Philadelphia. That means 

miss church and Sunday 


“It seems to 


that they 
school.” 

First Youtu: “What's the difference be- 
tween sitting at the ball park or going 
for a ride, Our teacher says it’s O.K. 
to go for a ride in the car, I can’t see 
any difference,” 

PARENT: “When I was young it was 
wrong to whistle or ride my bike on 
Sunday, Today we laugh at» such 
Puritanism,” 

Teacuer: “The trouble is a lot of those 
things are all right in themselves, but 
the home and church are gradually 


WomMeEN PREPARE Nursery ScHoot 


being forced out of the picture. Sun-— 
day used to be a day of visiting and_ 
worshiping—a day of fellowship with 
God and with friends and relatives. 
Now it’s a mad chase.” 

LEADER: “It seems that we've arrived at 
this conclusion. As we keep on asking 
is this wrong, or is that wrong, we seem 
to be on the negatiy e side all the time. 
A Christian, with a heart full of love 
for God, asks not, “Can I do this, or 
can I get away with that without sin- 
ning? Rather, he asks: how much can 
1 do for God, for fellowmen, and for 
myself by using Sunday as profitably 


as possible.” 


A GRouP OF LADIES of St. James’ 
Church demonstrated one way in which 
hemes and churches can work together. 
It seems that the church schools needed 
models and objects for their teaching ses- 
sions, So, a dozen ambitious women bor- 


rowed their husband's tools, sandpaper, 
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EQUIPMENT 


A dozen were ambitious 
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and paint brushes, and came to the 
rescue of their teachers. 

The institute at Gettysburg was one of 
the first in a series of more than 200 
scheduled throughout the United Lu- 
theran Church this year. Meetings are 
planned by the Parish and Church School 
Board in co-operation with synodical 
committees on parish education. The de- 
cision to high-light teaching in the home 
and church and their mutual co-operation 
is the Parish Board’s response to these 
glaring facts: 

405,000 divorces in 1948 ... 4 out of 
5 church school teachers untrained . . . 
25 hours per year per pupil for instruc- 
tion in’ Christianity in our congregations 

. 50 per cent loss of catechumens 


‘} after confirmation. 


WITH THESE FACTS before us, the Par- 
.} ish Board is asking homes and churches 
to join in determining how the home and 
} church can work together in a mutual task 
of Christian education. 

The institutes are planned for parents, 
youth, teachers and officers, pastors, and 
others. Those attending the institutes will 
study the following subjects: 


— 


. The Family and the Church 
. Influences Affecting Family 
’ Church 

3. Teaching in the Home 

4. Teaching in the Church 

5. Home and Church Face Common 

Problems 

6. What Home and Church Can Do 

One of the high-lights of the institutes 
—whether they be one, two, or three 
nights—will be the showing of the first 
filmstrip prepared by the Parish Board: 
“That We May Work Together.” The 
strip introduces the Matthews family, an 
average American family that didn’t need 
the church or any religion at home un- 
til—! 

An added feature will be the distribu- 
tion of leaflets which discuss mixed mar- 
riages, methods of teaching family devo- 
tions, and a check list for a Christian 
home, and other pertinent subjects. 

It is expected that 50,000 people will 
attend the meetings in the United States 
and Canada. Those who complete a min- 
imum of five hours work in the institutes 
will receive leadership Course Cards from 
the Parish Board. The tentative schedule 
for the year is as follows: 


bh 
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Synod Date Leader 
Iowa April 19-May 5 Erwin S. Spees 
Ministerium of Penna. April 23-28 Marcus F. Otterbein 
Northwest April 23-May 12 Mabel B. Fenner 
Mississippi April 23-May 5 Earl S. Rudisill 
Michigan April 30-May 12 George B. Ammon 
California April 30-May 19 Harner R. Middleswarth 
South Carolina April 30-May 2 Lawrence M. Reese 
April 30-May 19 Howard F. Reisz 
Ministerium of Penna. May 3-5 Marcus F. Otterbein 
May 7-9 Lawrence M. Reese 
Wartburg May 7-19 Erwin S. Spees 
Texas May 7-26 Earl S. Rudisill 
Kentucky-Tennessee May 10-26 Lawrence M. Reese 
Nova Scotia May 14-23 S. White Rhyne 
Indiana May 14-26 George B. Ammon 
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Canada 

Rocky Mountain 
Pacific : 
Icelandic 


Western Canada 
Pittsburgh 
Illinois 

Virginia 

New York 


Ministetium of Penna. 


Maryland 

Kansas 

Central Penna. 
Midwest-Nebraska 
Ohio 

New York 
Pittsburgh 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 


Date 


May 14-23 
May 17-30 
May 21-June 
May 28-June 


Moth 


June 4-16 
June 14-21 
Sept. 10-Oct. 3 
Sept. 10-26 
Sept. 10-29 
Sept. 11-Noy. 17 
Sept. 10-26 
Sept. 20-Oct. 3 
Sept.-Oct. 

Oct. 12-24 
Oct. 15-Nov. 7 
Oct. 15-Nov. 3 
Oct. 15-Nov. 1 
Oct. 22-Nov. 3 
Oct. 22-Nov. 1 


ag 


Leader - 
Eleanore L. Gillstrom 
Mabel B. Fenner 
Harner R. Middleswarth 
Marcus F. Otterbein 
Eleanore L. Gillstrom 
Eleanore L. Gillstrom 
Mabel B. Fenner 
Erwin S. Spees 


Earl S. Rudisill 

Marcus F, Otterbein 
George B. Ammon 
Harner R. Middleswarth 
Lawrence M. Reese 
Erwin S. Spees 

Mabel B. Fenner 

Earl S. Rudisill 

Harner R. Middleswarth 
Lawrence M. Reese 


GLENN CLarK quotes Starr Daily as saying in one of his camp 


meetings: 


lf you would have me give you a character analysis, a personality 


a” 


reading, I should ask but one question, “What is it you adore?” If you 
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answer that question honestly, truthfully, 1 could then give you a general 
history of your life, past, present and future. If we adore gossip we 
shall, in all our characteristics, become like gossip. The timbre of our 
voice will betray us, the cast of our eyes, the set of our features, the tilt 
of our heads, our mannerisms, gestures, the way we sit and the way 
we walk—all will proclaim to the world, “Behold! the gossip.” 

We may choose what we wish to become in our hearts and minds. 
The difference between suffering and happiness, defeat and victory, re- 
sides in the self-advanced inquiry, “What is it I adore?” 

—GLENN CLarK in A Man's Reach 


The duty of the church at such a time can be expressed simply in 
one sentence—it is required to be faithful to the gospel and to realize 
more fully its own nature as the church. But the fulfillment of this duty 
involves a revolution in thought and practice. 

—AMSTERDAM ASSEMBLY 
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GOD AND AN ARTIST 


By WALTER C. RIESS 


John Recknagel is a young American artist who 


is seeking a way to express his Christian faith 


In SEPTEMBER of 1946 a young artist 
escorted to the parsonage door of a De- 
troit pastor a shiny-eyed, vivacious girl 
named Yvonne, who later proved to be 
the biggest headache the pastor had faced 
in 20 years of adult instruction. 

The gentleman, Johnny Recknagel, 
wanted to marry Yvonne and she shared 
his desire—but not his faith. A Roman 
Catholic, from a family of strict Roman 
Catholics, her one demand was that 
Johnny attend her priest’s confirmation 


class to give her religion a chance to work _ 


on him. 

John agreed to go to this class—pro- 
viding Yvonne would join his pastor’s 
group. 

Only the pastor’s consent was needed 
to validate this precarious agreement, and 
this was given, if hesitantly, in the firm 
belief that if the Lutheran doctrine could 
not stand its ground—and even gain a 
league or two—on a battlefield with the 
papist, then ’twere better that Johnny be- 
come Catholic. 


THEN BEGAN the slugfest. For three 
full months, twice every week, Yvonne 
flung at the Lutheran pastor all the argu- 
ments and questions she had ever learned 
to devise. 

In the fourth month, in the middle of a 
bitter December night, she ’phoned the 
pastor and burbled out her incoherent 
happiness: she had found her faith. 

Yvonne was 21 then, Johnny 35. 


Mr. Riess is a senior student at the Concordia 
Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yvonne had been in the theater, a model, 
had been offered an opportunity in films, 
had incidentally managed to squeeze into 
this frenzy of activity a sincere spiritual 
breath and to develop genuine religious 
sensitivity. She had absorbed all of 
Rome’s musical and liturgical tradition— 
its finest blessing. 

Johnny, on the other hand, had been 
raised in a Lutheran parsonage until his 
father’s early death, had then turned down 
a scholarship to Valparaiso University 
because of his mother’s needs around the 
home. He had managed, high-school 
equipped, to become a reasonably capable 
“hack” artist—one of a dozen—for a 
commercial concern in Detroit. ? 

In remembrance of the Catholic-Lu- 
theran pact made in the parsonage the 
night before Yvonne’s entrance into in- 
struction class, and in gratitude for what 
he had gained through past transaction, 
Johnny painted a delicate pastel flower, 
intense and finely accomplished, which 
today hangs on the parsonage wall. He 
could have given no more significant gift, 
for the acquisition of Yvonne was the 
start of a reformation which probably 
saved Johnny from the failure of the 
bored artist. 


It IS DIFFICULT to describe the home 
atmosphere which Johnny and Yvonne 
promptly built for themselves. They lived, 
first, in a middle-class neighborhood in 
Detroit, and there Yvonne kept her vol- 
umes of poetry and drama: T. S. Eliot, 
Keats, and kitchenware. Her Romish tra- 
ditions were evident in all the touches 
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which ‘a bride bestows upon her new 
home. And Johnny hung on the walls his 
drawings: precocious pieces of work born 
from the loins of a strictly Prussian an- 
cestry, and as strikingly opposite Yvonne’s 
Catholic art as snow on pitchblend. 

It couldn’t go on like that forever. 
Last summer the Recknagels moved away 
from downtown Detroit toward Grosse 
Pointe. They concentrated on forgetting 
differences in taste, and found that each 
had contributed so generously to the 
other’s cultural and spiritual health that 
all they needed to warm their fresh fire- 
place was the crooning of Josh White 
(Johnny is a great lover of the guitar, but 
his love—believe me—exceeds his abil- 
ity), Sauterne or Burgundy, heavy lim- 
burger and Yvonne’s Roman coffee, and 
someone who knows enough art to talk 
religion seriously with them. 


INSPIRED By his beautiful wife; Johnny 
_accepted an offer to become artist—eight 
hours a day—for an auto-plant, and a few 
months after that was promoted to chief 
artist. 

The only papers Johnny had done in 
the way of private work previous to this 
were a number of ridiculous cartoons on 
Yvonne’s miseries which he had sent to 
her when, before their marriage, she was 
having her appendix subtracted. Under 
the hushed urgings of the Beautiful, 
Johnny began to draw and paint on every 
open evening—and on Sunday afternoons. 
He studied the technique of pencil draw- 
ing, and his line compositions soon were 
his outstanding product. 

He loves da Vinci, and in his patient 
work one can find casual traces of the 
great Leonardo. The line drawing of 
Yvonne has striking sympathies with da 
Vinci’s silverpoint of the Angel’s Head in 
the Virgin of the Rocks, and particularly 
his red chalk drawing of St. Anne. Paging 
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YVONNE 
Recknagel draws well 


through a book of da Vinci drawings in 
St. Louis I came ‘across his Head of Leda, 
a pencil sketch reminding me of Yvonne. 
It’s just possible, too, that Johnny feels 
another than artistic sympathy with da 
Vinci. For an artist who once had to re- 
fuse his only opportunity to study pro- 
fessionally, and was obliged, for many 
years, to suffocate his artistry under the 
pall of an eight-hour day, it can be heart- 
ening to read in the letters of the success- 
ful Leonardo a statement of this sort: 
“It vexes me greatly that having to earn 
my living has forced me to interrupt the 
work to attend to small matters...” (to 
the Duke Ludovico Sforza, c. 1498). 


“LOOK,” SAID JOHNNY, his finger tracing 
the pale lines in the drawing of Yvonne, 
“that’s what I love to do. Fine, small 
work. Thin arcs. Touchy interpretations. 
You can say more with one good stroke 
of a pencil than a hundred brushes—but 
you have to work an hour longer to get 
that line.” 
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CAROL 
A Recknagel portrait 


He recognized the danger in line draw- 
ings: the chance that no one will catch 
their meaning, and that the “thin arcs” 
will be pretty only, and not meaningful 
and significant. I told him of my thinking, 
and he answered what a Christian artist 
had to answer: “I can’t care about people 
getting what I’m saying. If this drawing 
doesn’t say that Yvonne is 99 per cent of 
my world, and 100 per cent of my art, 
then I'll have to go on drawing until I am 
understood. It’s enough to draw, isn’t it?” 


THAT BRAND OF TALK is quickly con- 
fused with the gibberish of a frustrated 
wall-painter. And sometimes Johnny 
sounds quite unsure of himself, almost 
over-dependent on the “goodness of God 
and the art critic,” as he says. At least, 
right now, Johnny has little reason to be 
frustrated. More discerning eyes are 
stopping to see his work every day, and 
the seemingly minor sketches and pencil 
drawings done in the wee hours of the 
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morning—sometimes at lightning speed 
and intensity—have all been quietly sold 
to admirers. 

Don’t get the idea, however, that this 
artist is now suffering from a case of 
wealth. Far from it. But unbeknown to 
her friends (and probably also to 
Johnny) the pale, tapering fingers of 
Yvonne have been stealing away every 
penny from every sale of every drawing 
for a dream home, to be raised on soil 
quite removed from the bluster of the city. 

Those of us who do know of this home 
are genuinely worried about it. Yvonne 
believes in utilitarian architecture, wants 
walls she can wash with a mop. Johnny 
is a romantic, wants the hundred gee- 
gaws which make an artist’s life strange 
and attractive. 

One thing is certain: no matter where 
Johnny paints or draws, his theme will 
always be the same—the presence of God 
in’ the tiny items of modern existence. 
When Johnny paints Yvonne, he is look- 
ing at God, at himself, and at his wife— 
at his home too—and from these he ex- 
tracts a single impact for paper. 

He differs from Siegfried Reinhardt in 
this way: Reinhardt transposes the his- 
torical Christ to the present day, portrays 
Jesus of A.D. 30 in a contemporary at- 
mosphere, while Johnny draws on God’s 
mystical presence in his’ home and in his 
life, and thus avoids the need to place 
energy into a physical imaginary deity. 
God, to Johnny, is best revealed through 
the present gift of himself to Johnny, not 
through his historical manifestation. 


THIS AWARENESS OF Gop in Johnny’s 
drawings can become powerful, some- 
times humorous, more often-morose. In 
technique he follows da Vinci, but in 
pressure of feeling and emotion he has 
more in common with Piranesi and his 
prisons. To page through a Recknagel 
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folio is: like walking from a circus fun 
house to a cemetery, and then to Calvary 
—with little pause between. 

Johnny has learned, through his close- 
ness to people in the shops of Detroit, to 
make his own feelings relevant to the 
senses of the common man—not by am- 
bition to do so but by sheer inbred knowl- 
edge of life at its best and worst. 


Ir was THANKSGIVING weekend. I had 
arrived at the Recknagel home at 8 P.M., 
and we had talked endlessly without moy- 
ing from the phonograph. We _ had 
scannéd Johnny’s latest drawings: I 
swiped two for photographing. Outside 
the street was quiet, and in the cold air 
the street lights glistened. Yvonne was 
talking, and her voice sounded high and 
distant. But I remember what she was 
saying. 

“Drawings,” she said, “should fill the 
home, and make people happy. We get 
a big kick out of selling these things— 
and I do all the selling, you know—be- 
cause if they make someone else one-half 
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as content as we are, that’s all we could 
want. I think they ought to hang on a 
wall as if they belong there, and they 
ought to make people more happy. That 
is what we want most.” 

Johnny was smoking his pipe, and the 
phonograph was going, and there was no 
striving at all on the faces of Johnny or 
Yvonne. No need for greatness in this 
man. Certainly he realized that his 
very philosophy of contentment—and 
Yvonne’s idea of drawings for the home 
—nearly excluded greatness, and his two 
eight-hour jobs did the rest. 

I looked at the clock behind me. It 
said 4 A.M., and I didn’t believe it. Neither 
did Yvonne or Johnny. We concurred 
on the fact that the clock was in sin, and 
Johnny took off the Josh White from 
the phonograph (an hour was enough), 
and then the sharp notes of Algerias cut 
the silence—Gomez and a Spanish gypsy 
dance—and the next thing you know we 
were talking again. Yvonne went out to — 
get more coffee, and Johnny: “Now, as 
I was saying...” 


e 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW 


IN THE Bronx two women, engaged in the evangelism effort of their 
congregation, went to call on a woman and child in a first floor apart- 
ment. They received no answer to the bell, but saw a woman on the 
sidewalk eyeing them curiously. Later the woman disappeared. Further 
knocking and ringing produced no results. 

But then they heard a telephone dial clicking. A brilliant idea oc- 
curred to them. They proceeded to a drug store, where they phoned 
the apartment. After 10 minutes of conversation, they received an 
invitation to come over. A pleasant half-hour of visiting ensued, with 
favorable reception. 

Before leaving, the visitors asked the woman if she had not been 
outside when they first came, and had she climbed in through the bath- 
room window. No, she said, she hadn't climbed in the bathroom window. 
She climbed in the bedroom window. C. M. WEIHE 
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THANK GOD FOR MY CHURCH 
By MARIE H. WOOD 


To the church come people with throbbing 


questions which can't be answered anywhere else 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in people, you 
can’t sing in a church choir, year after 
year, as I have done, without doing some 
thinking about those who sit in the con- 
gregation every Sunday. 

Why do they come to church? Is it 
habit? Tradition? Or do they come be- 
cause of a basic need of which they are 
not always aware? 

From my place in the choir-loft, I have 
studied their faces. There I often see the 
imprint of happiness and contentment. 
But in many faces I read stories of sick- 
ness, tragedy, worry. 

I have watched these people when our 
minister reads his prayer. Many heads are 
bowed in earnestness. Many hearts, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, are pouring 
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out sincere cries for help, for direction 
in gaining the peace of mind that each 
soul craves. 

Naturally, there are young people there, 
untouched by trials or sorrow, who come 
because they want to show off a new hat 
or a new suit—even a new husband or 
wife. But for the most part, I believe, 
people go to church because of basic 
need, a universal need for guidance and 
help. They want to find the way to un- 
derstanding which will make life less 
complex, and easier and happier. 


OFTEN I HAVE FELT discouraged and 
frustrated in my quest because I have 
never felt the “great awakening.” But 
only recently I was convinced through a 
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sermon by our young minister that with 
some people the process is a slow, gradual 
awakening that comes with the more ma- 
ture understanding of life and its pur- 
poses. And often it is preceded by these 
feelings of frustration. 

I feel sure that many in the congrega- 
tion must have had a similar experience— 
to have come to church for many months 
with an unanswered question in their 
minds, only to have it suddenly clarified 
one Sunday by a word they have heard 
in church. 


FROM MY PLACE on the upper side of 
the choir rail, I have watched romances 
that budded between shy junior high 
school students in our back-row balcony 
seats, blossom into the tender, ecstatic 
flower of first love, and come to God’s 
intended truition with the wedding march 
down a white béribboned aisle. And I 
think how much more dignity, how much 
better are the chances for success in a 
marriage built on the firm foundation of 
religious training and the wise premarital 
counseling of an understanding minister! 
Partners in a successful marriage, their 
children, and their children’s children are 
the strength of our country. 

There are those in the congregation 
whom I have singled out—people I do not 
Know—and yet I feel I know their prob- 
lems, joys, sorrows. One family, for in- 
stance, consisting of a mother and father 
—well along in years—a daughter and 
her husband and their little son of perhaps 
seven. They sat each Sunday in a pew 
close to our choir loft. 

About a year ago the young husband’s 
place became vacant. Later the young 
woman came wearing black. I saw behind 
her veil a grieving wife’s struggle, holding 
back the tears during the prayer and the 
anthem: the loneliness, desperation, de- 
feat. Gradually through the months the 
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grim, strained appearance lessened. Her 


face took on a stillness and a repose. With 
recognition of her acceptance of God’s 
will, some of my own problems seemed 
lighter. 

Later the little family was absent sev- 
eral Sundays. When they returned, the 
grandfather’s place was vacant and I 
watched the grandmother’s’ face behind 
a black veil. For many weeks she came, 
sat brooding, lost in memories, hearing 
neither the sermon nor the music. 

Eventually, she began to listen again. 
Now, although she wears an air of gentle 
resignation, she is,more like her old self, 
her sorrow healed by acceptance. And 
I get a great deal of satisfaction in think- 
ing that perhaps our singing helped to 
heal their sorrow. 


THERE IS THE MAN, ‘apparently a busi- 
nessman, and his lovely wife who sat 
close to us. I saw a spiritual quality in 
the woman’s face, a reverence in her at- 
titude of worship that was lacking in his. 
He sat with arms folded, impressing me 
as a man of decision and determination. 
He never came with his wife to the eve- 
ning services which are devoted mainly 
to music and a brief talk by our minister. 

For three months now he has been 
coming alone to both services. He is dis- 
traught, seeking. And I am quietly watch- 
ing this strong, determined man yielding 
to something bigger than himself. I 
know he has come seeking comfort and 
understanding, that some spiritual 
awakening is taking place within him. 

At the end of the evening service when 
the lights are dimmed and the choir sings 
softly at the close of the service, the big) 
man leans forward, his face covered with 
both hands in an attitude of prayer. 

I feel that he leaves the church with 
knowledge of such peace as he has not 
known for a long time, feeling stronger 
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and competent to battle life’s problems 
and his own loneliness. 


THERE IS THE pleasant little white- 
haired man who sits each Sunday in an- 
other pew close to us. His face is in con- 
stant repose as though a long time ago he 
had found the way to understanding. We 
of the choir know that his love of music 
and his joy in doing things for others have 
brought the look of content that shines 
on his face. In appreciation of our work 
sometimes he comes to our choir-room 
with boxes of candy for our group of 50 
to 60 people. He is much too modest to 
stay and distribute them. He leaves them 
with our director and hurries out. 

There are many others like him out 
there, the ones with tranquil faces who 


have faith and are happy. They come to 
church because they work at being Chris- 


‘tians. As I sing with these people the 
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hymns of our courageous forefathers, I 
feel the oneness that our minister so often 
speaks of. I think, truly we are God’s 
people, traveling different roads, yet striv- 
ing to reach the one road that leads to 
eternal happiness. 


SOMETIMES after the benediction, when 
the organ is pealing forth a majestic 
finale, I feel an upsurging of emotion that 
I could feel nowhere else except in God’s 
house. Swift tears fill my eyes as I stand 
listening, thinking . ... thinking of the 
privilege that is mine, to sing, to pray, to 
worship in a church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


TEAMWORK 
TIME WAS PRECIOUS. The youth choir was preparing for a candle- 


light service. 


As I began the rehearsal, I was pleased that everyone 


sensed the urgency of getting down to business. 
After the first anthem was practiced, I was surprised when a tall, 


teen-aged bass snatched his jacket and burst out of the room like an 
explosion. With corresponding abruptness and speed, I called him back 
and demanded an explanation. The young man replied that his school’s 
basketball team, of which he was captain, was having a practice for a 
tournament. 

The bass was a better basketball player than singer, so I excused 
him, although not for that reason. I explained that when you join a 
basketball team, you are expected to participate in every activity of the 
team or you will be replaced. It is imperative that the captain be 
present. The success of the team depends on the faithfulness of its 
members. 

When you join a choir in your own church, you are expected to be 
at least as loyal to your church as to your basketball team. If your 
religion really matters, you will do more. ‘You are dealing not only with 
your team and your coach, but also with your God and your immoxtal 
soul. i 

At the next choir rehearsal, the wayward bass was present the entire 
time. His team had changed the practice schedule to enable him to go 
to church. L. Davin MILLER 
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KNOW THE BIBLE.. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 
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HEBREW PEOPLE 


Read Exodus 20:22—23:19 


AT THE HEART of the Book of Exodus 
appears a significant section known as 
“The Book of the Covenant” or “The 
Covenant Code.” The title derives from 
a statement in Exodus 24:7, “And he 
took the hook of the covenant and read 
in the audience of the people.” This book 
is the basis of our study this week. It is 
the oldest lawbook in the Bible, older 
than the Priestly Code of Leviticus and 
Numbers and the Code of Deuteronomy 
(12-26). 

Although this code covers more than 
two chapters, it is a unit and therefore 
should be read and studied as such. Too 
much of our Bible reading is piecemeal. 
It is a good practice to read several chap- 
ters or even an entire book at one sitting. 


VIEWING THE SECTION as a whole, we 
note that it is made up of many rudi- 
mentary laws, in part religious, but mainly 
civil. They are the primitive rules de- 
signed for the regulation of early Hebrew 
social life. Many of these laws corres- 
pond to provisions of the Code of Ham- 
murabi, a Babylonian code set up and 
employed throughout western Asia sev- 
eral centuries before Moses. The differ- 
ences between the two codes, however, in- 
dicate that the Hebrews did not derive 
their laws directly from preceding peo- 
ples, though they undoubtedly shared 
in the heritages of ancient common law. 

While laws grow and expand as new 
occasions bring new duties, yet the source 
of all true law lies in God, It was Jeho- 
vah who gave Moses the laws which he 
in turn relayed to Israel. As lawgiver 
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GET THEIR LAWS 


Moses gave impetus to the movement to — 
provide his people needed legislation in 
accordance with the covenant. Laws — 
which came later properly found a place 
in the recognized lawbook. . 

Many areas of life are covered in this ~ 
code of laws. Among them are: religious — 
worship and observances . . . the rights — 
of slaves and strangers . . . the treatment 
to be accorded widows, orphans, the 
poor, and one’s enemies . . . the penalties 
to be imposed for crimes against life and 
property . . . and numerous other regula- 
tions covering early nomadic and agricul- 
tural life. 


BASIC IN ALL this legislation is the bond © 
of union. between Jehovah and Israel. | 
Connected with the covenant of the ten 
commandments (Exodus 20:1-21), this © 
civil code embraces similar moral de- 
mands. Right relations among men spring 
from the righteousness of God, who re- 
veals himself from heaven (verse 22), 
requires true worship, and forbids idol- 
atry (verse 23). 

According to the code, altars should 
be of simple construction, made of earth 
or of unhewn stone, without tools and 
steps (2426). This is to prevent idol- 
atrous practices, pollution and exposure, 
and to provide for worship in every place 
where God has given occasion for the 
remembrance of his name. Early Israel- 
ites erected many such altars. 

The “ordinances” referred to in Exodus 
21:1 and listed in 21:2—22:17, are such 
legal precedents as grew out of decisions 
which Moses made when he acted as 
judge in cases brought before him (see 
Exodus 18:13). 
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In those days slavery was a universal 
practice. The Hebrews did not abolish 
it, but by humane regulations kept it on a 
high plane as compared with the prac- 
tices of other peoples. Remembering 
_ that they themselves had been in bondage 
‘Jin Egypt, they accorded slaves liberties 
“| which in many respects approached those 
of free men (21:2). Some men in love 
_} with their masters even preferred slavery 
to liberty and before Jehovah solemnly 
accepted the mark of permanent ser- 
vitude, the pierced ear (21:5, 6). 


t WOMEN RECEIVED rather high con- 
‘sideration for that day (21:7-11). Though 
regarded as chattels, they had the right 
of protection from abuse and other ill 
treatment. Prophets later accorded them 
even higher consideration. But it was not 
until Christ came that they found proper 
recognition. 

For such crimes as murder, kidnap- 
ping, and the striking or cursing of par- 
ents the death penalty is demanded. How- 
ever, a distinction is made between wil- 
ful and unpremeditated or accidental 
manslaughter. In the case of the latter a 
place of refuge is provided for the ac- 
cused (21:13, 14). 

The primitive law of retaliation, called 
| lex talionis, “eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, foot for foot” (verse 24), 
is employed for various injuries inflicted 
(23-36). But in Israel this was not a 
matter of private revenge or the taking 
of the law into one’s own hands. The 
penalty was imposed by the judge and not 
by the injured party (see Leviticus 24:17- 
21). Even then it was difficult to avoid 
vengeance. Later a system of fines and 
other penalties was found preferable. 

In the code provision is made for the 
payment of a ransom or the price of re- 
demption (21:3). The value of a slave 
is reckoned at 30 shekels of silver or 
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about $20. This was the price placed on 
our Lord when betrayed by Judas (Mat- 
thew 26:15). 


HEAVY PENALTIES are imposed by the 
law for theft, burglary, damage to fields, 
breach of trust and similar crimes (22: 
1-15). In most instances the compensa- 
tion required for the losses sustained is 
“double” the value of the property in- 
volved. If evidence of guilt is not clear, 
the accused is brought before the judges 
and “the oath of Jehovah” (verse 11) is 
taken as testimony. Court decisions are 
dependent on the witness of God. 

Respect for a virgin is required (22: 
1, 6, 7). Whoever takes advantage of 
such must pay the dowry or marriage 
price. This matter is economic and moral. 

The section 22:18—23:19 embraces 
“the words of Jehovah” (24:3), which 
are distinguished from “the ordinances” 
(21:1) for the most part by the specific 
command, “Thou shalt...” Some of 
these words are ceremonial in character; 
others, moral and religious. All of them 
bear a relation to the basic:bond of union 
between Jehovah and Israel by which the 
nation is given birth. 


SEVERE PENALTIES are indicated for 
sorcery, sodomy, and idolatry (22:18- 
20). Kindness and consideration are to 
be accorded the unprotected classes, in- 
cluding the stranger, the widow, the or- 
phan and the poor. 

Loans made to the poor are to be held 
in the spirit of charity..Blasphemy against 
God and disrespect for all in authority 
are condemned (verse 28). Sacrifices and 
offerings are to be made from the fruits 
of the field, firstborn of the flock and of 
the family, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of holiness (verse 29). 

Absolute honesty and truthfulness are 
required. Even a poor man is not to be 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Church attendance? 


QuEsTION: My husband’s a honey—in 
many ways. But- he won’t co-operate with 
me in getting our little six-year-old Donnie 
to Sunday school and church services. He’s a 
good husband and father, a considerate 
neighbor, and a generous contributor to the 
church. But he feels that attendance at 
church once a month is sufficient. 

On this southwest ranch we have many 
animals to care for seven days a week—a 
heavy responsibility. I have to help with 
much heavy work. But I can’t drive the car 
so I am dependent on my husband to take 
me and my baby to church and Sunday 
school—a distance of about 25 miles. No 
matter how early we rise on Sunday morn- 
ing it still presses us to get there—even late. 
All this rush on Sunday morning makes 
everyone irritable and argumentative. I 
push, coax, talk, and remind in order to get 
Bill even to give the matter serious thought. 
I have used both patience and impatience, 
and have concluded that both are futile. 

I have now begun to teach my child at 
home and to listen to radio sermons—a real 
pleasant experiénce. I have in past years 
succeeded in getting my older children to 
Sunday school and church about half the 
time, and they have now been confirmed. 
But for this last little fellow I have to 
struggle harder. 

This effort has become a big question. 


Repry: “All life is lived on a compro- 
mise”—someone has written. That is 
largely true, and it’s not too bad, as long 
as it does not mean the discarding of 
Christian principles. At least three courses 
of action seem possible, no one of them 
entirely satisfactory in the light of your 
high aspirations. A half-loaf is better 
than none, especially when you can 
actually compensate for some of the loss. 

Here are three ideas to consider. 

1) Allow matters to drift along, with 
recurrent arguments and disappointments, 
and be satisfied to get to church services 
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when you can. The idea will hardly com- 
mend itself to you—you’ve had enough of 
such uncertainty. 

2) A second possibility is to sit down 
with your husband, patiently and pleas- 
antly talk this whole program over, and 
try to arrive at some middle-of-the-road 
arrangement, but with the assurance that 
it will be carried out without exception, 
as far as humanly possible. 

You could agree to attendance at 
church and Sunday school once a month. 
That would be better than perpetual 
struggle and tension. We have to face 
people and facts as they are, and make 
the best of it. Agree to have family wor- 
ship at stated times and live up to the 
promises. Plan with your husband or 
alone to make these experiences interest- 
ing and helpful. Then decide alone or 
together to teach your son at home, using 
the primary Christian Growth Series or 
the primary Augsburg Uniform materials. 
Supplement these with a use of Bible 
story books, such as Hurlbut’s, Eger- 
meier’s, or Jones’. 

Such an arrangement will preserve 
some church contacts and experiences, 
perhaps more than you now have, and 
it will make up for much of your loss of 
such associations and activities. At the 
same time, it will probably render your 
home life happier—a process which may 
in time lead your husband to a greater 
eagerness to participate in such life and 
worship. 

3) Another possibility is for you to 
align yourselves with some other Prot- 
estant church nearer your home, which 
you feel would be reasonably congenial 
to your temperaments and background. 

Broadly, your problem is to adopt a 
course which will, under the circum- 
stances, prove most rewarding to your 
whole family spiritually, morally, and 
socially, and which will enable you best 
to serve God and your fellowmen. 

—EARL S, RUDISILL 
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This book has a half-dozen aspects which 
make it remarkable. It is extraordinarily 
well organized. Its three main divisions, 
‘} “tools of philosophy,” “landmarks of phi- 
losophy” (work of great philosophers) and 
the “decisions” of philosophy, cut so clearly 
‘Jinto this normally chaotic subject matter 
‘} that they become permanent categories even 
for the most inexperienced novice by which, 

forever after, to approach this field of hu- 
‘} man thought. 

No college student will be able to say that 
his course in philosophy has been without 
profit if the instructor gets no further than 
to direct his attention to the amazing or- 
ganization of the vast body of material that 
is shown here and maintained throughout 
this book. 

This book is incisive. The function of 
philosophy, the function of language, the 
function of the community, and a score or 
more of such matters are set forth in three 
or four terms which open up great avenues 
of further study to tantalize the reader, or 
they serve to crystallize bodies of knowledge 
already held, though often in chaotic form, 
into an organized whole. 

This book is well made. It has been my 
good fortune to know its development. In- 
cisive characterizations of wide areas of 
knowledge are exceedingly dangerous un- 
less they are carefully tested. The com- 
petence of the characterizations in this book, 
under good editorial handling, have been 
tested against many minds. Lucidity and 
verve of style which it exhibits are the 
products of perfecting through much re- 
writing. : 

This book offers a survey of the significant 
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Philosophy for Christian Students 
Highways of Philosophy. By Merle William Boyer. Muhlenberg Press. 352 pages. $3.50. 


This is a book to read, to buy, and to live with. That is what this reviewer has been 
doing and that is why this review is so late. Twice in manuscript, twice in printed form 
and once with pencil in hand to catch provocative and penetrating insights that illuminate 
whole stretches of history or areas of personal experience, this reviewer has been through 
this book and each time with exciting and rewarding delights. 


literature on the problems of human life 
and man’s thought about the world in which 
we live. Any reader will be vastly profited 
who lays this book on his desk and makes it 
the organizing center of his reading over 
many years. The book has found one reader 
who proposes to do just that. 

The most significant thing about this book, 
however, to this reader is that it is the first 
one which he has ever seen which seems 
to meet the test of a Protestant college 
textbook. The author of this book stands 
in the tradition of those who believe that 
the gospel, like all truth, makes its own 
impact and doesn’t need authoritarianism. 
But he does believe that men need to be 
confronted with it. The book constantly 
does this, setting Christian considerations 
alongside others, setting forth fairly the 
legitimacy of supersensory and supernatural 
facts in the totality of human experience, 
and, supremely, in setting forth the Christian 
demand for decisions. In this latter, the 
book could not be more specific if it had been 
furnished with a mourners’ bench and com- 
mitment cards for all to sign. Without this, 
no thinking, writing, or teaching is com- 
petent for life. 

Few things should be more comforting 
and reassuring to a church girding itself to 
strengthen its colleges through the raising 
of large sums of money for them in the 
present Christian Higher Education appeal 
than the knowledge that that church has 
also the leadership and scholarship to con- 
front its youth in those colleges with this 
Kind of creative and constructive textbook. 

CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Radicals Get Conservative 

Protestant Churches and Industrial America. 
By Henry F. May. Harpers. 297 pages. $3.50. 

This book is a must for those who want to 
understand the place of the Protestant church 
and its influence in the development of 
American social thinking. It is limited in 
its study to the three post-Civil War decades, 
for the Protestant Church made its most 
crucial contributions during those 30 years. 
The documentation is thorough and unbiased. 

H. W. Beecher, Washington Gladden, and 
scores of others take on the reality of con- 
temporaries as you read their statements and 
envision where they were attempting to lead. 
The ‘social gospel fits into the role of history 
and one sees it as a natural outgrowth of 
attitudes and conditions even when. one 
does not agree with this gospel. 

The emergence of such social prophets 
as Walter Rauschenbuch, Charles Sheldon, 
W. D. Bliss, Bishop McConnell was inevit- 
able. These men not only directed a cer- 
tain group of Americans but were carried 
on by a growing, thinking, insisting minority 
in the Protestant church. They maintained 
that the church’s responsibility should cover 
not only moral issues but also questions of 
material welfare. 

Three indictments of the church by wage 
earners who had little or no interest in wor- 
ship or its program are: 

First, the tradition of clerical hostility 
was too consistent and too old to be easily 
broken down. 

Second, even those pastors who sincerely 
professed friendship + for organized labor 
often displayed an extreme lack of under- 
standing of its problems. 

Third, the manner of the clerical ap- 
proach to union men, regardless of its con- 
tent, was often extremely unfortunate. 

There are several reasons for every Prot- 
estant pastor to read this book but it is espe- 
cially needed in our Lutheran fold where we 
have been slow to change our conservative 
mold even when it seems to be the intent 
of Jesus. The lack of Lutherans in this 
evaluation is frightening. This is not true 
of what may be Lutheran names, It seems 
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to indicate that our traditional shyness con- 
cerning industrial, political, social, econemian 
and labor problems and interest has alienated — 
those who think in such veins. } 
To read excerpts from labor leaders, 
“Wage earners are alienated from the church — 
and Protestantism is losing out” should urge 
us to put our shoulders to the wheel of an in-- 
terested, living, serving church. This book 
substantiates the saying, “The radicals of yes- 
terday are the conservatives of today.” 
Pittsburgh, Pa. C. B. DANIELS 


KNOW THE BIBLE (From page 29) 


favored in testimony (23:1-3). Impar-, 
tiality, protection, and assistance are to 
be shown toward enemies as well as to- 
ward friends (23:4, 5). Such perversions 
of justice as false witness, slander, and 
bribery are severely condemned (6-9). 

The law of the sabbatical year is mo- 
tivated by kindness. Every seventh year 
the fields, orchards, and vineyards are to 
be left fallow to afford the poor and even 
animals opportunity to secure ample food 
(10-13). 


THE THREE ANNUAL pilgrim feasts in- 
dicated (14-19) are: “the feast of un- 
leavened bread,” in observance of the 
Passover at the beginning of barley har- 
vest in March-April (see Leviticus 23:6); 
“the feast of harvest,” or Pentecost, 50 
days later, that is, May-June; and “the 
feast of /ingathering” or “the feast of 
tabernacles” held at “the end of the year,” 
or in September. Sacrifices are to be made 
to God in gratitude for his blessings. 

In all these various provisions of the 
Book of the Covenant there appears a 
high note of humanitarian interest and 
moral aim. It has been the source of 
many of the laws operative in western) 
civilization. Its peculiar power lies in its 
revelation of the relation of justice to its 
true source in God, who governs his peo- 
ple in truth, righteousness, and love. 
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OVERSEAS 


HAWAII: Lihue.—“Blest and dedicated be 
this house, its altar and all its new adornment 
to the glory and honor of almighty God.” 
With these words Dr. James P. Beasom re- 
dedicated the restored and beautified Lihue 
Lutheran Church on Kauai, Hawaii. 

The Palm Sunday service at which these 
words were spoken was one of great re- 
joicing. Not only was the church reded- 
icated, but Dr. Beasom installed the Rev. 
Thomas Allport, first resident pastor since 
1918. The church was filled with members 
and friends—Hawaiian, Japanese, Portu- 
guese, Filipinos and haoles (whiles)—wor- 
shiping in the thrilling service without a 
thought of race discrimination. 

Sixty-seven years ago this historic church 
was built to serve the German families who 
had come to work in the fast-growing Lihue 
plantation and sugar mill. A year before a 
German parochial school had been started. 
This was discontinued during World War I. 
Paul Isenberg, one of the first plantation 
managers and later chief stockholder, ar- 
rived on Kauai in 1858 as an immigrant. 

Reared in a German Lutheran parsonage, 
he was one of those responsible for this be- 
ginning of Lutheran teaching in the Islands. 
In 1886 a younger brother, the Rev. Hans 
Isenberg, arrived from Germany to become 
the pastor and teacher. After his death in 
1918, his wife continued the work, maintain- 
ing the church financially and obtaining sup- 
ply pastors from Honolulu. This she has 
done until a few years ago when the Cali- 
fornia Synod entered the Hawaiian field. 

Dora Rice Isenberg was loved by every- 
one on Kauai. She was the particular friend 
of the downtrodden -and underprivileged. 
No request was ignored, no advice with- 
held. Many churches and charitable or- 
ganizations have received generous sums 
from her. Last September the Lihue con- 
gregation dedicated the new parsonage she 
had given-as one of her last acts of love 
for the Lutherans on Kauai. She died last 
Dee. 28. 
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“has been shifted back to Palm Sunday. 


Te Cauca AT LIHUE 


The Lihue Lutheran Church looks ahead! 
Because a generous hand had provided so 
well, the congregation must now assume its 


full responsibilities. It has much in its fa- 
vor—a very beautiful hilltop location on 
the Garden Island, a fine church and new 
parsonage, and a good group of members. 
—CLARICE K. ALLPORT 


GERMANY: Magdeburg (Russian Zone). 
—PaLM Sunpay is the traditional date for 
confirmation of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of German boys and girls who are 
about to leave grammar school and during 
two years have taken part in special classes 
taught by their pastors. During the last few 
years, however, in certain circles within the 
church the Sunday before Pentecost has been 
preferred for confirmation. Pastors have 
considered it wise to relate the confirmation 
service to the Pentecost season in which 
young people would be reminded that it is 
the Holy Spirit which may help them to be 
faithful and active members of their con- 
gregations. 

On the other hand, tradition always means 
a great deal in German church life. So in 
some of the regional churches confirmation 
This 
year, in Berlin and in the state of Branden- 
burg the Sunday preceding Pentecost con- 
tinues to be confirmation day. It is very 


likely, though, that even these two districts 


will follow the example of Saxony, Thur- 


_ ingia, Hannover, Westfalia. 
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Confirmands of 1950 did not learn much. 
Parents of the 1950 confirmands knew more 
in religious matters when they were about 
to be confirmed than their children do. The 
general situation at that time was different. 
Religious instruction used to be a part of the 
regular school teaching which began daily 
with morning prayer and an hour of re- 
ligious teaching. Now there is no compul- 
sory religious teaching in school (at least 
not in the eastern parts of the country). The 
minister, when he tries to make his con- 
firmands familiar with Bible, catechism, and 
hymnbook, has to face a rather giant task. 
He must be satisfied when his pupils know 
the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and when they 
are able to handle the Bible somehow. 

In general, most 14-year-old boys and 
girls, when they take part in the confirma- 
tion instruction, are deeply interested. There 
is even a certain enthusiasm on their part 
which may prove that—in times so bad as the 
present—religion has a good chance in spite 
of many severe obstacles. 

On the Sunday preceding confirmation 
the examination of the confirmands takes 
place in the church. Boys and: girls are 
seated in front of the altar, their parents, 
godfathers and godmothers, also their older 
brothers and sisters being present in the 
pews. Members of the local church council 
also are present when the examination takes 
place. After a hymn and the liturgy, the 
minister asks questions which have to be 
answered by the class. 

Confirmation itself is one of the great 
occasions in German church life. There 
are flowers on and in front of the altar, 
‘garlands around the church door, sand and 
fresh green spread on the ways which the 
confirmands go from their homes to the 
church. It is also customary that the con- 
firmation class, headed by the pastor, enters 
the church in a solemn procession. Churches 
are filled beyond capacity by the families 
of the confirmands and other members of 
the congregation. Confirmands confess their 
faith and kneel for the blessing, which is 
the climax of the celebration. After the 
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boys and girls get their confirmation cer- 


tificates in which they find their individually 
selected confirmation verse from the Bible 
and perhaps a religious picture or symbol, 
they receive the Lord’s Supper for the first 
time. 

Later in the day, the celebration continues 
in the homes of the confirmands. In pre- 
war times there used to be a special meal. 
There also were abundant gifts presented 
by guests who got a special invitation and of 
course, coffee and cakes. Now, not much 
more than flowers in large quantities and 
loads of cards and letters which the mail- 
man brings are left. 

On the average, boys and girls when they 
are confirmed are 14 years old. Now there 
are exceptions. Some of the refugee youth, 
before they left their eastern homes in 1947 
or 1948, did not have a chance to participate 
in regular confirmation teaching. When 
they finally arrived in central or western 
Germany, their parents and they themselves 
decided to make up for what they had been 
forced to omit. Thus it may happen that this 
year there are two or three confirmands in 
the same family, one of 18, another of 16 
and the third of 14. 

In prewar times, confirmands got a-com- 
plete new outfit of clothing. Present condi- 
tions make it very difficult to give them even 
the most badly needed things. It is true 
though, even in eastern Germany, there are 
ration cards on which textiles may be had. 
The difficulty is that there are not enough 
textiles, especially shoes. Another difficulty 
is the high/cost which cannot be afforded by 
parents of all confirmands. 

As to chances in various professional 
fields, there seems to be a slight improve- 
ment. Most confirmands, when they finish 
school some time this summer, will find 
jobs as apprentices or work in factories and 
offices, while girls may do house work. In 
many cases confirmands lost their fathers 
during the war. Thus, mothers must try to 
get along alone and to earn enough money 
to feed and clothe themselves and-their chil- 
dren. It certainly is not an easy thing to do. 

—SIEGFRIED SCHARFE 
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MAYOR JUEL 
. active layman 


Lutheran Mayor 

When Einer P. Juel, prom- 
inent layman of St. John’s 
Church, Council Bluffs, Ia., 


| polled the highest number of 


| votes for mayor of the com- 
|} munity, his fellow Luther- 
| ans were proud. 


After he took _ office, 
church people of the city 
were pleased too. For the 
first day following his in- 
stallation, Mayor Juel stated 
that “each council meeting 
or special meeting (will) be 
opened with prayer by one 
of ... the clergy from Coun- 
cil Bluffs . . . that each de- 
nomination (will) be asked 
(to perform this duty).” 

One of the first proclama- 
tions of the new mayor was 
to close all business houses 
during the Good Friday 
three-hour services. 


Layman’s Night 

When Harry P. Johnson 
rounded out 38 years of 
faithful service as Sunday 
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school superintendent, coun- 
cil member, teacher and 
financial secretary, members 
of Woodlawn-Immanuel 
Church, Chicago, conducted 
a “Harry P. Johnson Night.” 

Speakers cited Mr. John- 
son’s “loyalty, punctuality, 
meticulous methods, progres- 
siveness and devotion to his 
church.” 

During the 38 years of 
service, Mr. Johnson gave 11 
per cent of his free time to 
his church. 


Stump Refires 
Dr. A. M. Stump, director 


of the chaplains service de- 
partment of the Lutheran 
Service Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, retired from 
that post April 16 after six 
years of service. With Mrs. 
Stump, he will reside in sub- 
urban Hamilton, Ohio. 
During his term of serv- 
ice, Dr. Stump inaugurated 
plans whereby visiting of all 
hospitalized Lutherans in the 
Pittsburgh area is accom- 
plished regularly. Hospitals 
are encouraged to list all ad- 
missions by denomination, to 
make available to pastors 
such a list. Patients are vis- 
ited each week, their condi- 
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tion and well-being reported 
to their pastors and congre- 
gations. Eighteen ‘city hos- 
pitals are covered. 


Off to Far East 

Chaplain (Colonel). J. H. 
August Borleis, formerly 
chaplain for the military 
district of Washington, D. C., 
has’ been assigned to the 
Far East Command. He has 
been on active duty since 
1931. 

A native of Baltimore, 
Chaplain Borleis was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Seminary and from 
the University of Chicago. 
Ordained by the Maryland 
Synod in May 1928 he en- 
tered the military service af- 
ter a three-year pastorate in 
York (Pa.) County. 


Minneapolis Awards 
The first Pro Deo Et 


Fatria awards to be given 
Boy Scouts in the troop at 
St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., were —pre- 
sented recently (see cut). 
Pastor Walter Moeller 
presents award to Paul Nel- 
son, Jr.’s, parents, who 


pinned it on their son (on 
pastor’s left). 


FIRST PRO DEO AT ST. MARK'S 


. . . Minneapolis’ Scout Nelson 
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NEW STUDENT CENTER IN LINCOLN, NEBR, 


$100,000 for 900 Lutherans 


Student Center 


It is hoped that construc- 
tion will begin this year on a 
$100,000 Lutheran student 
center for the church’s min- 
istry to 900 Lutheran  stu- 
dents in attendance at the 
University of Nebraska. 

The Division of Student 
Service of the National Lu- 
theran Council is providing 
$40,000 toward this project, 
which will cost $75,000, Pur- 
inshings will cost $25,000. 

The student center will be 
a block from the classrooms 
on the campus at Lincoln 
and will be in the heart of 
the student dormitory and 
fraternity housing area, will 
provide adequate facilities 
for carrying on the ministry 
of the church to the 900 
Lutheran students at the 
university. A chapel will 
provide space for midweek 
worship. There will be an 
office for the student coun- 
selor, a library, a study for 
the pastor to students, an 
auditorium with seating 
space for 200 for group 
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meetings and banquets, work 
Bible study 
rooms, apartment, basement 
recreation hall, kitchen, 

Final payment for one of 
two lots for the center was 
made recently (see eur) by: 
left to right—the Rey, Alvin 
Petersen, student pastor for 
Nebraska University Lu- 
theran students; Dr. Leland 
H. Lesher, vice president of 
the Lutheran Student Foun- 
dation; E. G. Ekblad, pres 
ident of the Foundation: 
R. S. Mockett, former own- 
er; and Foundation ‘Treas 
urer BE. C, Hansen, 


rooms, class- 


Tech fo Carolina 

When the 1950 Ashram 
is held at Blue Ridge As- 
sembly Grounds, Black 
Mountain, N. C., this Aug. 
26-Sept. 1, 30 LSAers from 
Carnegie ‘Tech will attend, 

Credit for such representa- 
tion is due John Harder 
(vee cut) Who was appointed 
recently as general chairman 
of the Pittsburgh Ashram 
committee, As a leader 


1,200 Lutheran 
students at Pitt, Tech 
Duquesne and PCW, John 
attended last year’s Ashram 
at Interlochen, Mich, 


among the 


Drexel fo Move? 


When Lankenau Hospital, 
Philadelphia, moves to its 
new location just outside the 
city limits sometime before 
1953, some definite problems 
Will be posed for the Mary 
J. Drexel Home (Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse) for Dea- 
conesses, 

Both are now located on 
the fringe of the downtown 
section, 

Although the hospital and 
the motherhouse are two 
separate and = distinct core 
porations, the relationships 
are interwoven; the removal 
of one will pose many prob- 
lems for the other, 

Currently, therefore, mem- 
bers of both boards are 
studying all the angles, hope- 


TECH'S HARDER 
. sold on the Ashram 
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‘ul of a satisfactory solu- 
jon. Regardless, the Mary 
. Drexel Home anticipates 
‘continuance at its present 
ocation and provision of 
‘aithful service to the church 
n the years ahead.” 


ittenberg Construction 
The $700,000 expansion 


drogram planned at Witten- 
perg College got underway 
April 17 when work started 
on the $57,000 addition to 
ecitation Hall. 
The new addition, first 
major construction at Wit- 
tenberg since 1931, is to be 
two-story brick structure 
© provide more faculty and 
administrative office space, 
It will be ready for oc- 
W@cupancy by fall, says Busi- 
ness Manager L, H. Fitch, 
Plans are being drawn up 
M@for the construction of a 
$150,000 addition to Wood- 
lawn Hall, one of the two 
dormitories for women at 
Wittenberg, and for a half- 
million dollar chapel. 


"Great" Prospects 
The prospects at North- 


western Lutheran Theolog- 
ical Seminary are “great” 
according to President Paul 
H. Roth, Outlook was never 
brighter. (The present stu- 
dent body numbers 70; 17 
will graduate this month.) 
Baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by the Rev. M, A. 
Getzendaner, pastor of St. 
Mark's Church, Salem, Ore., 
May 7. Commencement ex- 
ercises will be conducted at 
Salem Church May Il. The 
speaker will be Dr. Gilbert 
B. Symons, editor of the 
Forward Movement, 
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Briefly Speaking 


Families with two or more children enrolled at 
Wittenberg College are being offered a ‘family 
discount" plan for tuition payments. The board of 
trustees has authorized a discount of 10 per cent 
for each student when more than one from the 
same family is enrolled in this ULCA college. 

A five-year-old lad who attends Redemption (Mil- 
waukee) Sunday school was talking to a man who is a 
non-believer. “Ive got two grandpas, two grandmas 
and two fathers,” the youngster bragged. “You're 
wrong, sonny,” said the older one, “you can’t. have two 
fathers!” “Oh, yes Lb can,” came the quick and in- 
dignant reply. “l have my daddy, and then I have my 
Father in Heaven!” 

A Baptist pastor from Suffolk (Va.) has been 
assisting in Virginia Synod's CHEY drive. The Rev. 
Thomas “Fryer, Roanoke College graduate, wrote 
synodical CHEY officials, "I want to do something 
to express my gratitude for what Roanoke College 
did for me!" Several times during the campaign 
he's been utilized as a CHEY speaker. 

A recent Gallup poll indicates only 39 per cent of 
adults in the United States attend church on an aver- 
age Sunday; highest attendance is found in the 50-and- 
over age group. 

This same poll also reveals that 53 per cent of 
American adults cannot name the four Gospels of 
the New Testament. Only 35 per cent named all, 
and 12 per cent named from one to three! 


The first report of Advance Gifts in Christ Church, 
East Spencer, N. C., reveals that 90 per cent of the 
congregation’s quota for CHEY had been subscribed 
with only nine Advance Givers contacted. 

Pastor Luther Fackler's timing of announce- 
ments is just short of phenomenal! Easter Sunday 
he took his place at the lectern of St. John's 
Church, Highland Park, Pa., to announce that "next 
Sunday we will break ground for our new church we 
need so badly!" At that moment, a floor joist weak- 
ened by the large congregation gave way, dropped 
the worshipers several inches! 

The Mission Church of the Good Shepherd, Golds- 
boro, N. C., with a $368 quota for CHEY has already 
received $389 from half the congregation. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


KANSAS : 
CHEY Drive Postponed to May 7-14 


ALL Kansas Synop churches are busy get- 
ting CHEY under way in local congregations, 
a delay of two weeks having been necessary 
because of the NLC Evangelism effort 
through Lent to Easter. A number of the 
larger churches of synod have gotten their 
pledging under way. The active date of 
solicitation here is this week, May 7-14. 

Custom reverses itself, when the people 
call on the pastor. The Rev. Vance Baird, 

Atchison, received a television set from St. 

Mark's congregation as a Christmas present. 


YOU’LL SEE 


(UTES 
1 THIS SATURDAY, these Calvary (Wilkins- 


burg, Pa.) Leaguers sponsor a community 
festival, proceeds of which will send youth of the 
church to Pittsburgh Synod's Lutherlyn. 

LAST SUNDAY Pastor Frank Efird and mem- 

bers of Christ (Roanoke, Va.) Church ded- 
icated this new $225,000 Virginia greenstone 
structure. 
3 CARTHAGE'S President Morris Wee 

(seated center) and board's executive 
committee listen to Architect Jens Frederick 
Larsen outline plans to make this school “the 


finest church college in America!" 
4 IN THIS SNUG Boy Scout Lodge, members 
of St. Luke's Church (Roaring Spring, Pa.), 
a family of New Americans now live. (See 5.) 
5 A RIGA POSTMASTER before the war, 
Alexander Leitis (right), came to America 
with his wife and son, shown here talking with 
Pastor O. E. Feeman. 
FOUR MONTHS after dedication, a 
$15,000 fire destroyed the organ, chancel, 
altar, murals, damaged the interior of Grace 
Church, Highland Park, Pa. (See page 41.) 
7 GROUND IS BROKEN in Toledo by Pastor 
Alvin Bell and Charter Member Mrs. Min- 
nie Gear for Glenwood Church's new religious 
education building. One hundred fifty children 
assist with their own shovels. 
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More than 300 visitors have been to the 
Parsonage in recent months, view comic and 
sporting events, remain for coffee, cookies 
and a friendly chat.” As Pastor Baird says, 
“Look like God can use television in un- 
expected ways.''> 

Missions $10 Crus has about 25 per cent 
of its goal of 1,000 members. Those who 
enroll agree to give an offering of $10 each 
time a new church is organized in synod. 
The 1950 call for funds will be made in the 
near future. 

CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL CHURCH, Kansas 
City, Mo., installed a new electronic organ 
recently. Chimes were given as memorials. 

AFTER NEARLY five years in displaced per- 
sons camps, Mrs. Eli Aulied and son, Viljah 
(Estonians), have a home for themselves in 
Atchison, sponsored by St. Mark’s Church. 
The son, 12, is attending public school while 
the mother is employed at the Atchison 
Hospital. 

OF INTEREST in midwest educational cir- 
cles was the recent inauguration of Harry 
F. Corbin as president of the Municipal 
University of Wichita. Of the 162 univer- 
sities and colleges officially represented on 
the program, only ULCA Lutheran institu- 
tion was Muhlenberg College. Dr. T. Benton 
Peery, Wichita. ULCA pastor, was the of- 
ficial representative of Temple University. 

Kenneth T. Anderson, 
didate for governor and Lutheran layman 
of St. Mark's Church, Emporia, spoke last 
month to Trinity Brotherhood, Kansas City, 

Kansas. He also spoke to the Brotherhood 

of St. Paul's, Wichita, May 9. 

SEVENTIETH ANNUAL Women’s Missionary 
Society of synod meets in St. Mark’s Church, 
Emporia, May 16-18. Principal speakers 
will be Mrs. C. W. Baker, Jr., and Miss Mae 
Rohlfs. 

THE BROTHERHOOD convention will be held 
at Camp Wa-Shun-Ga May 28. The follow- 
ing Tuesday being Memorial Day, the men 
are asked if possible to stay over and assist 
in much needed work around the camp. : 

T. BENTON PEERY 
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Democratic can- 


EASTER EGG TREE 


Persons passing the parsonage of Salem Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis, Minn, early Easter 
morning had to pinch themselves to know that 
they were awake. A second look convinced 
them that they were seeing an Easter Egg Tree, 
decorated with eggshells carefully broken, col- 
ored and collected by women of the congrega- 
tion, then hung on the branches at 5 A.M. by 
Pastor Paul Luther Wetsler's two sons 


OHIO 
Ten-Per-Cent Campaign Closes 


THe 297TH 10 PER CENT campaign of the 
Toledo Sunday School Association ended 
Easter. Among 245 Sunday schools, mem- 
bership is now 50,751. The total gain for 
the year was 3,804, or 8 per cent. The gain 
in the Lutheran schools was 831. Augsburg 
Church registered the largest gain of 102, 
and the largest attendance on any one Sun- 
day of 957, 

Unrry in the Lutheran Church was dis- 

- cussed by the Lutheran Men’s League April 
19 in the First English Church, Noel Win- 
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ters and Richard Haynes of Synodical Con- 
ference, W. C. Zuliger and Arthur Weber 
of the ALC, and Theodore Markwood and 
Norman Bischoff of the ULCA participated. 

The laymen from Missouri gave a brief 
history of the synod and stated. that there 
were four reasons existing that prevented 
unity, and upon which Missouri differs from 
the others: 1) Chiliasm, 2) Altar Fellow- 
ship, 3) Pulpit Fellowship, and 4) Secret 
Societies. They also referred to the differ- 
ent idea about the inspiration of the Bible. 
Their arguments were all read from books 
written by scholarly men. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the ALC gave a brief 
history of their body and were in favor of 
unity immediately. Mr. Weber gave as his 
opinion that the great difference was not in 
doctrine but in the fear that some persons 
might lose their jobs. It is a problem of 
personalities. 

The ULCA laymen gave a brief history 
of the church. Mr. Bischoff stated that the 
agreements in the large synodical bodies far 
outweighed their differences. They all ac- 
cept the Bible as the inspired Word of God, 
the same symbolical books and confessions. 
He stated further that anything that inter- 
fered with one’s Christian life was wrong. 

One layman from Missouri stated that he 
knew there are lodge members in the ULCA 
and ALC. He knew also that there are 
lodge members in Missouri congregations. 
His inference was that this, therefore, was 
not a Valid reason for refusal for unity. 

CHEY Director Paul Lottich reports that 

98 per cent of the pastors are fully co- 
Two of the 

Toledo congregations as of April 20 have 

gone far beyond the assigned quota. 

OLIVET CONGREGATION dedicated their new 
church April 19. Former Pastors B. B. Uhl, 
W. E. Bradley, A. L. Anderson and Paul 
R. Getter participated in special services. 
Dr. G. W. Miley, president of the Synod off 
Ohio, preached the dedicatory sermon. Cost 
of the church is approximately $95,000. 

Cuorrs of Augsburg congregation gave an 
outstanding rendition on Good Friday of 
The Seven Last Words of Christ by DuBois 
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operating in the campaign. 
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The combined Student and Adult choirs 
number 81. The congregation has secured 
a full-time organist and director. 

FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Brand New Church Has $15,000 Fire 


HarrispurGc—Grace Church, Highland 
Park, has given new evidence of its vitality 
as a thriving mission congregation in prompt 
action following a fire March 22 causing 
damage estimated at $15,000. 

As a result of the fire the organ was com- 
pletely destroyed, the altar must be re- 
placed, new murals must be painted, a new 
ceiling constructed, the chancel floor rebuilt, 
sanctuary lighting fixtures replaced and 
painted surfaces refinished throughout the 
building (see cut page 38). 

The fire company chief and an insurance 
adjuster fixed the cause of the fire as the 
settling of a gas line which had been laid 
over a cesspool, forming an arch in the pipe 
line which separated it. This caused gas to 
filter into the church. When the oil burner 
was ignited by automatic control the gas 
exploded. Fire followed the conduit into the 
organ chamber, rose to the roof of the 
church, 

Happily, the insurance fully covers the 
damage and the congregation is able to hold 
services in the basement of the church which 
was relatively unharmed. Lenten and Easter 
} services were carried out as planned. 

Grace Church was organized March 1947. 
Dedication of the new building was on Nov. 
13, 1949. Since dedication 65 new members 
have been received to make a total com- 
municant membership of 270 persons. Pres- 
ent plans for repairing the damage are ex- 
pected to be completed on or before July 1. 

GEORGE E. WHETSTONE 


Lutheran Easter Service TV'd 


LANCASTER—Featured over  Lancaster’s 
WGAL-TY station on Easter Sunday night 
were the Crucifixion and Easter stories pro- 
duced in colored slides and vocal music by 
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members of St. John’s Church, Columbia, 
under direction of Pastor Reginald Deitz. 

“THE PRESENCE,” a painting by A. E. 
Borthwick, was dedicated by St. Stephen’s 
Church, in memory of Miss Mary Adams, 
who before her death had been the recipient 
of an award from the State Sabbath School 
Association for 50 consecutive years of serv- 
ice as Sunday school teacher and leader. 
Her record is broken only by her sister, Miss 
Bessie Adams, who is still teaching in her 
59th consecutive year! 

ZION CHURCH, Manheim, has an active 
Committee on Evangelism doing year-round 
work, “The Kingdom Builders,” as some 
30 adults are named who carry on the evan- 
gelism work, have brought into church mem- 
bership 120 adults in the last 16 months! 
Forty of those were by adult baptism! Un- 
der leadership of Pastor Ralph Birk, the 
congregation has embarked on a $20,000 
renovation and improvement program to be 
concluded in one year. 

ASCENSION CHURCH recently having ex- 
tended a call to Senior-seminarian Graefe 
from Mt. Airy, has begun to build a parson- 
age for their new and first full-time pastor. 
Dr. Roy L. Winters, home mission superin- 
tendent, and Lancaster Conference President 
James Harrison were speakers at ground- 
breaking ceremonies. 

"The Lutheran" has received 4,582 sub- 
scribers during the recent promotion of the 
Synodical Plan in the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, according to the Rev. P. H. Sheffer, » 

of the Church 


chairman Committee on 


Papers. 

Tue Rev. Ansis KirsFeLps, Latvian DP 
pastor, is assisting Dr. Henry H. Bagger at 
Trinity Church, as “pastor-in-training.” 

CHIMES have been installed and dedicated 
at St. Paul’s Church, Millersville. 

RaLpH J. WouLsen, ULCA Brotherhood 
president, was banquet speaker at the Lan- 
caster Conference Brotherhood Convention 
May 3, at Christ Church, Elizabethtown. 

CONFERENCE Luther League Convention 
was held May 6 at Grace Church. Four 
hundred ninety-nine young people from the 
conference gathered at Paxtang High School 
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After a three-year delay 
caused by objecting property 
owners, Pastor Dermon A. Sox 
and members of Messiah 
Church, Decatur, Ga., ded- 
icated their new building re- 
cently. Over 400 attended. 
The congregation became self- 
supporting late last fall 


April 12 for the annual “Fun Nite” spon- 
sored by the Conference LL. The program 
had to be held in a high school auditorium 
when crowds could no longer be accommo- 
dated at local parish houses! 

A wWorxsHop for daily vacation church 
school teachers and leaders will be held May 
11 in Christ Church, Elizabethtown, dealing 
with the new courses for 1950. 

ELWOOD W. REITZ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Over 100 Attend Mt. Airy Convocation 


PHILADELPHIA—Four speeches on widely 
varied topics highlighted the annual Pas- 
ters’ Convocation at Philadelphia Seminary 
April 12-13. They included: Prof. Paul 
Tillich of Union Seminary, New York; Dr. 
Frederick E. Reissig, of the Washington, 
D. C., Federation of Churches; Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary; and Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president 
ef Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Professor Tillich spoke on “Reason and 
Revelation.” Concerning himself with de- 
tailed definition of theological terms, he ex- 
plored the meaning and use of reason and 
revelation.. As to revelation he named the 
traditional meaning of “a manifestation of 
something hidden,” and charted its connec- 
tion with .mystery which, when revealed, 
grants some, but not all, of its elements. He 
discussed the subjective and the objective 
aspects of revelation, finding it to have both 
a giving and a receiving side. As to reason, 
the professor analyzed it and described rea- 
son as arriving at a point where it questions 
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itself and so receives the “ontological shock” 
of stimulation which it brings upon itself 
in so doing. “Miracle” and “ecstasy” re- 
ceived comment from the lecturer. He stated 
that the former is “a happening that con- 
tradicts the course of nature,” and the latter 
as “a state of mind in which reason goes 
beyond itself,” and that although not a 
product of reason, it does not destroy it. 

At the banquet session Dr. Reissig spoke 
on “A Minister’s View of Life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital,” sharing interesting experi- 
ences arising out of his work as the execu- 
tive secretary of the Washington Federation 
of Churches. Conferences with President 
Roosevelt, President Truman, and many of 
the nation’s legislators received comment. 
He also described the work of his group and 
the reaction encountered by it in contact 
with various lawgivers. Finally, Dr. Reissig 
gave a background view of the city of Wash- 
ington itself, with its good and bad sides. 

Valparaiso University’s president, O. P. 
Kretzmann, spoke on “The Destiny of the 
Lutheran Church.” In a speech marked by 
frequent flashes of humor Dr. Kretzmann 
defined the relation of the church to history 


as the world providing the scaffolding for 


the structure of the church. He believes that 

the recent victories in two world wars have 

given to the American Church a unique op- 

portunity, that God has decided to give us | 
another chance to create a world more in 
keeping with His will. He felt that we could 
not expect a return to normalcy either im) 
our time or that of our children—that cur-- 
rent tensions and problems were not due tc» 
pass away quickly. 
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He found more emphasis today on so- 
ciety as a whole and believed that our time 
will stress more and more the relation of 
man to man. It is in times like these that he 
found the church to have had its greatest 
hours. Three main points were advanced: 
first, the world vision for the world task; 
second, a new emphasis on stewardship; 
third, a new emphasis on Christian educa- 
tion. These three emphases, he believed, 
will enable the Lutheran Church to meet 
its destiny in our day and that of our 
children. “ > 
Over 100 pastors attended the sessions. 

= ALVIN H. BUTZ, JR. 


Co-operative Evangelism Works 


PiTTsBURGH—The Co-operative Evangel- 
ism program at First Church, New Kensing- 
ton, has resulted in one of the largest adult 
‘} instruction classes of the pastorate of the 
Rev. George J. Baisler. 

In connection with evangelism, the prac- 
'§ tice of “the ritual of fellowship,” a method 
‘} of recording attendance, three months this 
lf past winter revealed a ripe field of inactive 
members toward whom the evangelistic ef- 
“} forts are directed. 

: ULCA Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz was 
a recent speaker at Trinity Cathedral, Pitts- 
burgh. 

A 90-YEAR-OLD FRAME CHURCH once more 
“}has a congregation. Members of Mt. Zion 
“Church, East End, Pittsburgh, are worship- 
ing in the original structure on the site while 
‘)} their main church is being torn down. This 
“| was originally the Fourth Presbyterian 
!} Church. The smaller church was hauled to 
‘Tits present site 87 years ago. 

The main church, the part that is being 
razed, was built 71 years ago. This part 
‘| has been condemned by the city engineers. 
Therefore a new church is necessary. 

The church is located in an area where 
there is a 50 per cent Catholic population. 
") These, however, are giving a helping hand 
and contributions to get this new church 
| started. “People say this neighborhood just 
"} wouldn't look right without a church.” 
LUTHER E. FACKLER 
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-ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Synod Meeting This Week in Denver 


DENVER—Members of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod are convening this week in Den- 
ver’s Messiah Church. Sessions begin Tues- 
day, close Thursday. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
editor of THE LUTHERAN, official representa- 
tive of the ULCA, will preach the ordination 
sermon and deliver the banquet address. 


Synod's ordinand this year is Seminarian 
Warren Pechman, a son of Messiah Church. 


St. TirmotTHy CuHurRcH, Albuquerque, 
N. M., supplied by the Rev. M. N. Lepisto, 
has called Robert Grefe who graduates from 
Chicago Seminary June 8. 

Grace CHuRCH, Casper, Wyo., dedicated 
its new church April 23. Guest preachers 
were Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, Chicago, of 
the Board of American Missions, and Dr. 
Elmer W. Harner, St. Paul’s, Denver. Over 
50G attended the Easter services. 


The tide is coming for CHEY in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Several congregations have 
already topped their quota. 

THE Boarb of American Missions will hold 
its western school for mission pastors this 
year at Estes Park, Colo., July 17-22. Dean 
of the school will be Board Secretary Karl 
S. Henry of New York. 

“HOME AND CHURCH working together in 
Christian Education” will be highlighted by 
institutes held in the Rocky Mountain Synod 
May 17-30, and conducted by Mrs. Mabel B. 
Fenner, of the Parish and Church School 
Board. They are scheduled for Laramie, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Trinidad, and 
Albuquerque. 

A STEWARDSHIP CONFERENCE will be held 
in Denver June 2 and 3 to include seven 
western synods. John Sten is synod chair- 
man. Henry Endress, New York, executive 
director, will be in charge of the meeting. 
Dr. Franklin C. Fry, president of the ULC, 
is scheduled to attend. 

Sr. Paut’s CHurcuH, Albuquerque, N. M., 
is well on its way with CHEY and hopes to 
be above its $3,080 quota soon. A visitor 
last quarter was Miss Frances Dysinger, rep- 
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resentative of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. This congregation is proud of its own 
Esther Barnhart, chosen as a foreign mis- 
sionary for Japan, and now at Biblical Semi- 
nary in New York. She will study at the 
Yale Language School this summer. 


Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen, of the Board of 
American Missions, met with officers of synod 
last week and inspected fields cleared for 
starting new missions. Work will be started 
soon in Pueblo, Colo. 


MEssIAH CHURCH, Denver, has received 
161 new members since Jan. 1. Easter at- 
tendance at three duplicate services was 


1,883. An assistant pastor has been called. 
James L. Seiffert, of Central Seminary, will 
arrive this month to spend a year of intern- 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
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ship before completing his last year. Mid- 

land College Choir’s concert before a packed | 

audience impressed those who attended. 
OLIVER F. WEAVER 


VIRGINIA 
CHEY: “We'll Reach Quotas PLUS!” 


STAUNTON—Preliminary reports from 

Staunton conference pastors carry a note of 
confidence that the congregations will meet 
their CHEY goals. Some of the pastors’ re- 
ports say, “We'll reach our assigned quota 
for CHEY- PLUS!” 
_ THE CORNERSTONE for the new Muhlen- 
berg Church, Harrisonburg, was laid April 
16 by Richmond’s First Church Pastor J. J. 
Scherer, Jr., and Virginia Synod Superin- 
tendent R. Homer Anderson. 

A VOICE FROM YESTERDAY is Henry C. 
Coffman, Sr. (81 years old in June), a mem- 
ber of Salem Church, Mt. Sidney, who in 
gathering history of the Sunday school in 
preparation for the sesquicentennial of the 
congregation in 1952, came upon some in- 
teresting records. Sunday school was held 
only during the summer months and the 
records noted are six months’ school records, 
In 1887 there were 11 classes in the school. 
and each class memorized Scripture verses as 
follows (total for each class): 4,874, 4,678. 
2,602, 1,187, 4,943, 5,188, 5,826, 4,452. 
4,026, 7,954, 6,086. The leading pupil mem: 
orized 2,043 verses that school year. 

During 1875 Miss Ida Elizabeth Stovew 
memorized 1,069 verses, and in 1876 she 
committed to memory 1,313 verses of Scrip: 
ture. Nov. 21, 1875, Ida Elizabeth Stover 
the mother of General “Ike” Eisenhower 
became a member of Salem Church. 

NEEDED: Two energetic pastors who ar™ 
willing to do rural work in the Staunton Con 
ference of the Virginia Synod. Contact Dy 
R. Homer Anderson, synod superintendent. 

THE Missionary Socrety of the Staunto»| 
Conference held its convention in Pleasary 
View Church, Staunton, April 20; Miss 
Mette K. Blair, R.N., on furlough from th 
India Mission, was principal speaker. 

PAUL J. BAM! 
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WESTERN CANADA 
Snows Temporarily Delay CHEY 


QuieTLy Alexander Graf, stewardship sec- 
retary of the Synod of Western Canada and 
director of the CHEY appeal, is continuing 
his advance solicitations in the western prov- 
inces. He is determined that, although 
"SCHEY will be behind schedule on account 
of snow-blocked roads and extremely cold 
weather, it shall not be behind its goal 
when it is completed. 


Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, general director, pre- 
sented the cause at a CHEY rally at Trinity 
Church, Winnipeg, attended by the synodical 
director, the president of synod and pastors 
and representatives of the ULC congrega- 
tions in and around Winnipeg. 


() From Winnipeg, CHEY moved to Trinity 
Church, Saskatoon, where the synodical 
committee convened Feb. 16. This was fol- 
lowed by a presentation of CHEY by Pres- 
ident Bergbusch at New Finland, Sask., and a 
“wrally at Trinity Church, South Edmonton, 
jjattended by representatives from practically 
jall Alberta congregations and addressed by 
,)President Bergbusch and Director Graf. 
‘The Difference” has since been shown in 
jjmany of the congregations, and Alberta pas- 
yitors are planning to make their annual mis- 
vision festivals CHEY festivals this year. 

A DAY’S APPEAL for membership and con- 
“Ttributions will be made in Alberta for the 
,jLutheran Home Society on Mother’s Day, 
yifollowed May 21 by the first annual meeting 
Jat Trinity Church. The rumor that there 
P will be a Lutheran Home for the Aged in 
Edmonton has already brought applications. 


| Setebteedet 
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| William C. Schaeffer, Pastor 
‘ Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 


Sunday Service at 10 A.M.; Community Program, 7:30 P.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10 A.M. 


“A house of prayer for all people’ 


The society is carefully planning its program 


’ so as not to interfere with the promotion 


of CHEY. 
Trinity CHurcH, South Edmonton, has 
added at least 100 immigrants to its baptized 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


9 ° ° ° 
Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
= In Philadelphia attend 
x EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A.M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship ........../..... 10:45 A.M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


Ce ee ee a a a a 
WORSHIP IN BEAUTIFUL : 


Saint John’s Church 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 
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membership. Twelve families have been re- 
ceived into membership in 1949. 

The addition of immigrant membership 
presents problems to both Trinity and St 
John's churches, Services must be provided 
in both languages. That means extra rooms 
required for Sunday school, Trinity has al- 
ready made extra space available by re- 


BANQUET TABLE ROLL PAPER 


White Embossed Rolls 


prices Gne 2 sample Miece 


Write today for 


BEB CLEANSER COMPANY 
Established 1924 


Box 278, Dept. C ONEONTA, N, Y. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 
1547 E, PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 93324 Livingston 94825 


bee CLUBS 


ion in ‘Social 
Q $ 
Further. Antormation-—-Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
lid Avenue, Cleveland 1§, Ohio 


($36 Eue 


POCONO PINES, PA, 
Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort, 3 
‘ hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 

Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 

Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 

Golf, Movies, Social Activities, Lu- 

theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 

Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Service. 
Moderate rates. N.Y. Offee, 1 W. 42nd St. 
CRoom 1274) LO 5-150, 


ORGANIST 
Lutheran, A.B, with major in music from 


Lutheran college, typist, desires position, 
Write The LUTHERAN, Box CB50, 


YEAR “ROUND GUEST HOME 


For older people. Exclusive section Ocean 
City, Two blocks from ocean front, Con- 
genial surroundings of private home, For 
inspection write Mrs. M. Saylor, 18 Ocean 
Avenue, Ocean City, NJ. 
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modeling but has not solved its otha 
St, John's, just emerged from a period 
burdensome mortgages, faces important 7 
ovations and improvements. ; 

ANOTHER CITY CHURCH facing housing 
problems is Trinity, Saskatoon. Ten years 
ago, with the help of the Board of American 
Missions, Trinity acquired a large home to 
serve as church and parsonage. For years 
the congregation has crowded its chapel for 
services and the primary department of the 
Sunday school was consigned to the cellar, 
Finally, Trinity Church has decided to re 
move partitions and ceiling and convert the 
whole house into a church, and to build a 
parsonage just behind the church. 

Sr, Paut’s mission at Regina with the aid 
of the Board of American Missions has ac 
quired commodious quarters for Pastor Hy 
Dahle, who was installed pastor Feb. 12 by 
President Bergbusch, 

Fara Crurca, Edmenton, is having plac 
drawn up for a first unit in a church building 
program, A meeting to call a pastor was to 
be held May 1. St, Matthew’s, Stony Plain, 
Alta., will also build, E. 6. GOOS 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 
NEBRASKA SYNOD 


PFEIFFER, R. R. From St. Luke’s Churchj 
Emerson, Nebr. To United Church 


Scribner, and Emmanuel Church, Snyder 
Nebr, 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 


Hanson, Ropngy, From Antigo-Polar par 
ish, Wis. To synodical field missionary 


Minot, N. D. 
PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
Chee Maruin M, From Womelsdorf par 
ish, Pa, To Trinity Church, McKeespor® 
Pa, Aa Soles St. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
ARMY 
Benner, JoHN R. From Army Securit? 
Agency, APO 757, c/o PM, New York 
To Hq, Det. Herzo Base, APO 66, c/s 
PM, New York, N. Y. 
Lairp, Grorge D, From Hd. Command 


The Luthera 


Stage as pl ee ee eS Pe at 
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~ Ryukyu, APO 331, PM, San Francisco. To 

7071st ASU, Station Comp, Post Chapel, 


Fort Belvoir, Va. 


NAVY 
RICHTER, THOMAS J. From USS Bexar, FPO, 
Norfolk, Va. To c/o Port Chaplain, 
MSTS, N. Y. Port of Embarkation, 58th 
and First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


MISSIONARIES IN TRANSIT 
Arrivals 
Miss ErvA Moopy in April from China. 
Miss MAupDE Pow tas in April from Japan. 


Departures 
Miss ETHEL M. Akins to Japan, April 29. 
Miss ALICE K. ANDERSON to British Guiana, 
April 14. 
Rey. AND Mrs. HaroLtD WHETSTONE . to 
9 Liberia, March, 10. 


ULC CALENDAR 


WMS Convention. West Virginia Synod. 
Jackson's Mill 


Surely the Kacd Be ay Che poe 
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Volume measures 8/2” x 11”. 90 Pages. 
28 four-color reproductions of the windows 
and 13 black and white illustrations of the 


chapel. Printed on enamel stock. Bound in 
white leatherette hard -binding with red em- 
bossed title. 
Contains 


le Description of each window 
| @ Meditations based on each window 
| @ Complete history of chapel 


ORDER FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
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“15-17. Michigan Synod. Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids 


G, To help a boy or girl chart 
a happy and successful life; 


G To help bring peace of mind 
toadear one sorely troubled; 


G, To delight the soul of. one 
who loyes the Bible but has 
never owned an Oxford: 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 


Your bookstore has many fine 
editions for your selection 


$1.65 to $250.00 


Abide in the 
Presence 


The Story of 
the Windows 


A one volume collec- 
tor’s. item describing 
and illustrating the rare 
beauty of Gettysburg 
Seminary chapel and its 
decorative windows. 


$3 

_--———--——---------------5 

Lutheran Theological Seminary 

Gettysburg, Penna. | 

| am enclosing herewith $..........+ for | 
which please send oo... _ copies of 

ABIDE IN THE PRESENCE. | 

| 

| 

I 
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Pocono Crest Cam ps 16-18. Northwest Synod. St. John's Church 
CHICKAGAMI for BOYS Minneapolis, Minn. 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 16-18. WMS Convention. Kansas Synod. St 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre ' Z 
Estate. Experienced Counselors, Pri- Mark's Church, Emporia 
vate Lake: ‘Boating. Tennis, Hitiag, 17. Brotherhood Convention, Northwes 
i an. 4 Weeks Sin0—8 Webs Synod. St. John's Church, Minneapoli 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. Minn. * 
20. Brotherhood Convention. New Yor 
Synod. Grace-St. Paul's Church, Nev 
York City 
20. Brotherhood Convention. Marylanc 
Synod. Church of the Abiding Presence 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
i Summer Resort Hotel 
ead mppsbeesrss pest as 22-24. Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid 


High Type Vacation-Conference Center 


ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 


... under auspices of Reading Y.M.C.A. 22-24. WMS Convention. lowa Synod. Firs 
e Church, lowa City 
For information 22-25. lowa Synod. First Church, lowa City 
Call Nagas setae 22-25. Central Pennsylvania Synod. Firs 
c/o Bynden Wood Office Church, Altoona 
Central YMCA 22-25. Pittsburgh Synod. First Church, Greens 
Reading, Pa. burg, Pa. , 
22-25. Illinois Synod. St. Mark's Church 
Washington 
It’s a Big Step! 22-25. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Jefferso! 
From high school to a college education Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
‘ oat . 23. Auxiliary, Southern Seminary. Colum 
From life at home to living with others bia, S. C. 
From supervision to responsibility 24. Luther League Convention. Nova Scots 
: Synod. Resurrection Church, Halifax 
eNarion (ollege 24-25. Luther League Convention. New Yor 
State. St. John's Church, Albany 
“The only junior college in the United 24. Brotherhood Convention, Central Penn 
Lutheran Church” sylvania Synod. Jaffa Mosque, Altoon 
Teaches how to study 24. Brotherhood Convention, Illinois Synod 
Gives careful supervision of social St. Mark's Church, Washington 
growth 28. Brotherhood Convention. Kansas Synoc 
Provides opportunity for character Camp WarShun:Ga 
development 30- 1. Wartburg Synod. St. Peter's Church 
Arenzville, Ill. 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN JUNE 
ATMOSPHERE 5- 8. New York Synod. Trinity Church 
Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- Kingston 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 6 9 Canada Synod. Trinity Church, Tay: 


stock, Ontario 

Slovak-Zion Synod, Holy Trinity Churel! 
Philadelphia 

12, ULCA Commission of Adjudicatiow 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 
Women's Guild Convention. Witter 
berg College. Springfield, Ohio 


The Luthere 


pre-church work, merchandising, 


business, pre-technician, 
speech, church music. 


music, 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H, Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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Preachin ® A companion volume to 

g NO UNCERTAIN SOUND. An 

opportunity for professors 

in the Great and students of preaching 

and for ministers, to become 

acquainted with the virtu- 

Tra dition ally unclaimed legacy of pre- 
Reformation preaching. 

By RAY C. PETRY Coming April 24, $2.00 


a ® “A work of the greatest 

The Christian ificance. A profound 

st ent of the ethical and 

religious problems involved 

Response to the in the atomic crisis."-—Rein- 


hold Niebuhr. “Realistic and 
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intensely creative. Nobody 


La — os 
Atomic Crisis with even the slightest in- 


terest in the title should miss 
By EDWARD LeROY LONG, Jr. it."—Paul Scherer. 
Coming May 8, $2.00 


ni I ® The first book on Berdy- 
itd as aev's entire literary activity. 
All the main points of his 

B d basic faith and his total 
er ya eu ~a world view — and how they 
can help us understand the 


CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM Significance of human des- 


tiny. A book of special value 


By MATTHEW SPINKA to the ecumenical move- 
ment. Coming May 8, $3.50 


< 
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In-concLUsiON ........ 


ACCORDING TO A newspaper report 
there are about 25 million card-carrying 
Communist Party members in various 
countries. They control the way of life 
of nearly a third of the people in the 
world, all the way from Berlin to Shang- 
hai. 

All this happened suddenly. It is only 
one century since Marx and Engels wrote 
The Communist Manifesto, and a third 
of a century since Marxian communism 
gained control in Russia. 

Why hasn’t the Christian Gospel ever 
had such swift and sweeping victory? 
Why do missionaries of communism out- 
number Christian missionaries ten to one? 

In the early days Christianity did cap- 
ture men’s souls as completely as com- 
munism does today. But missionaries 
traveled on foot or in small sailing ships, 
and their books were all hand-copied. 
There were no means for rapid conquest 
of the world with the blazing spirit of the 
early Christians. 

And after that the ordinary tendencies 
of human nature began to act as a heavy 
drag on the Christian spirit. People were 
willing to be Christians if they could keep 
on being everything else they had been 
before. 


THAT’S THE SITUATION today. Chris- 
tianity is all right if it can be counted on 
to support and protect the system of 
things we favor. For instance, John T, 
Flynn wants the churches to stand back 
of free-enterprise capitalism (see “Church 
in the News”). Otto Grotewohl in Berlin 
would give his blessing to the churches 
in the German East Zone if they would 
endorse and uphold the Communist “peo- 
ple’s democracy.” 

Mr. Flynn and Mr. Grotewohl think 
exactly alike and they make the same 
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mistake, Christian churches and Chris- 
tian faith can’t be ordered to support any 
kind of social system, First of all a man: 
has to be a Christian, a disciple and ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Christ. Then, if 
he happens to be a capitalist, he must 
figure out what kind of capitalist a Chris- 
tian ought to be. If he lives under com- 
munism, he must decide what kind of 
citizen of a communist country a Chris- 
tian can be, 

We have to be Christians first, and 
other things afterward, And the other 
things must square up with our Chris- 
tian faith, If they don’t square up, we 
must say so, 

We American Christians live in a cap- 
italist country, We are intensely grateful 
we don’t live under communism. But 
we must work hard at the task of bringing 
our capitalist social system under the se~ 
vere criticism of Christian teachings, We 
must become keenly aware of injustice 
which we ourselves help to create, 


THE FIRST requirement is that we be- 
come radically transformed ourselves, As 
Christians we instinctively strive for hon- 
est generous treatment of everybody we 
deal with, If we become prosperous we 
are bound to share our possessions with 
those who need them, 

From there on, we must shape the 
world around us as much as possible ac 
cording to the mind of Christ. Christian 
faith which is bold and active in express: 
ing itself is likely to transform the en 
vironment around it, like yeast in the 
dough. What good is yeast if it doesn” 
start any fermentation? 

If we could all be Christians first, ane 
everything else afterward, maybe Chris 
tianity would be more contagious thar 
communism, —ELSON RUFF 
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Orphaned at an early age, Bach was raised by his elder brother, 
Johann Christoph. Forbidden to study the masters, Bach’s youth- 
ful devotion to music drove him to secretly copy the great works 
at night. He went on to become the dominating influence in 
the music of Mozart and many other accomplished composers. 

At the peak of his career, Bach earned a salary of $500.00 a 
year. This sum would be comparable to $3,000.00 in our pres- 
ent day economy. He fathered 20 children, four of whom 
became famous musicians and composers in their own right. 
Blind and penniless in later life, Bach was buried in a pauper’s 
grave and his widow forced to seek refuge in an almshouse 
where she later died. 

It seems tragic that the life of the world’s greatest composer 
should begin and end in great human suffering. How much 
happier his life would have been had he and his family known 
the security and comfort of life insurance. 


BL the little professor 
show you the way to 
enjoy old age. Send for 
free folder entitled: “A 
New World to Enioy"’. 


® ° 
Gem 0’ wisdom: 
We do not cease playing be- 


cause we are old; we grow 
old because we cease playing. 
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Global Education for World Servic 


M IDLAND COLLEGE has always had, and welcomed, young people from all over the Unit 
States and from foreign lands. The map above shows the sources of Midland students duri 
the past five years. (Most of these areas are represented in the present student body.) This bro 
sore assures not only a world-wide influence for the college, but also extends horizons of 
students. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE, as shown above, is almost in the 
center of the U. S. It is convenient of access, and immune 
from any provincial atmosphere or regional handicaps. 
It is nation-wide, even world-wide, in vision and results. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE is a standard, four-year, co-educational and fully-accredited liberal a 
college, affiliated with The United Lutheran Church in America. It offers to earnest and wort 
students a maximum Christian college education at a minimum cost. 


Four-part Swmmer Session begins May 31. Fall Term begins Sept. 5. 
For Information, Address: Rev. W. P. Hieronymus, Ph.D., President 
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